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Norice.—With this week’s “SprcratorR” is issued, gratis, a 
“Jrrerary SUPPLEMENT. 


“NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——<—— 
HE whole nation has been watching anxiously beside the 
bed of Mr. Bright during the week, and we deeply 
_ regret to say that, day after day, hope of his recovery has 
‘gather dwindled than increased, though the last report was a 
‘ghade less unfavourable. And, the deeper is the anxiety, the 
“deeper grows the feeling that Mr. Bright forms a substantial 
and conspicuous part of England’s significance in the world, 
‘and of her reputation for wisdom, steadiness, force, and purity 
“of purpose. 
President Cleveland sent his final Message to Congress on 
‘the 8rd inst. He repeats his argument that the collection of 
taxes not required by the Treasury is a breach of faith with 
‘the people, and urges Congress to extinguish the surplus by a 
large reduction of the tariff. He is opposed to any further 
-ooinage of silver, and would bring the organisers of monopolies 
under the action of the criminal law. The criticisms upon 
his conduct in the Sackville incident appear to have irritated 
the President personally, so that in referring to it, he loses 
sight not only of international courtesy, but of the dignity of 
his office. He talks of “the unpardonable conduct” of Lord 
Sackville—who, be it remembered, has departed—and declares 
» that it constituted a “gross breach of diplomatic privilege,” 
aidan “invasion of the sovereignty of the Government to 
which the Envoy was accredited.” He even designates Lord 
Sackville as “the person whose continuance in such a func- 
tion would destroy that mutual confidence which is essential 
tothe good understanding of the two Governments.” It is 
dificult not to suspect that Mr. Cleveland, whose undignified 
display of temper is as disappointing as surprising, attributes 
his defeat to his own conduct in the Sackville incident. That 
is quite possible, though it should be noted that the mass vote 
went in his favour, he receiving 5,526,503 votes, against 
5,428,299 given to Mr. Harrison, a majority of 98,204. That 
isthe heaviest poll ever taken in history, though the total 
possible poll in the States now exceeds thirteen millions. 








- Lord Dufferin delivered his final address to the people of 
India on Friday week at the St. Andrew’s dinner in Calcutta. 
It is, in the main, a deliberate condemnation of the policy 
advocated by the so-called National Congress. Large sections 
of the people, said Lord Dufferin, already repudiate the repre- 
sentative government proposed by the Congress; and even if 
they did not, the British Government, charged as it is with 

direct care of 190,000,000 of people, and the indirect care 
of 60,000,000 more, of a hundred languages, many creeds, and 
Most different varieties of civilisation, cannot rid itself of its 
obligation to defend its “august impartiality.” The educated 





class is as yet too few to be representative, for the graduates 
are only eight thousand, and not a fifteenth of the people can 
yet read or write. Lord Dufferin mentioned with severe con- 
demnation a threat which reveals the loyalty of the National 
Congress. Its principal secretary, he says, declared in a 
speech that the Congress “hold in their hands the keys not 
only of popular insurrection, but of military revolt.” 


The Baudin demonstration in Paris on Sunday passed 
off in peace. The Government fully expected a riot, 
and thade extraordinary preparations; but the crowd, never 
exceeding twenty thousand persons, visited Baudin’s grave, 
listened to an ordinary harangue, and went home quietly. 
The Boulangists did not interfere, and the General went 
to Nevers, where he made a speech of some moment. 
For the first time, he made a bid for the Conservative 
Republicans, declaring that he was for an honest Republic, 
and the more direct control of the people; and repu- 
diating absolute monarchy, which was, he said, the “irre- 
parable error” of Louis Napoleon, and led back through 
tyranny to Parliamentarism. He was for a decentralised 
Republic, and the election of officials by the people, for a 
reduction of taxes and expenditure, and for facing the League 
of Peace, which now, as a hundred years ago, menaced the 
very existence of France. He demanded Revision as the first 
necessity, and the summoning of a Constituent Assembly. The 
speech has created a great sensation, and has rather shocked 
the Monarchists ; but it will be observed that its object is the 
election of an absolute single Chamber—for a Constituent 
Assembly must be that—in which, if General Boulanger were 
elected by many Departments, he would be virtual master. 
Note that the Paris correspondent of the Times, who is a bitter 
opponent of the General, admits on Tuesday that if war is 
coming, he will rule, for he is the only man who can com- 
municate to “two millions of Frenchmen armed with the 
Lebel rifle” the confidence they need. 


Lord Randolph Churchill on Tuesday moved the adjourn- 
ment, in order to raise a debate on the measures taken for the 
defence of Suakin. He maintained that Government was 
about to manage an expedition “on the cheap,” that four 
thousand Egyptians and one thousand British soldiers were 
not enough to subdue the dervishes round Suakin, and that 
the military advisers of the Government had remonstrated. 
Mr. Stanhope did not deny this allegation, because he 
could not mention private official communications; but he 
stated that the Government had full information before it, 
which Lord Randolph had not, that more English troops had 
been provided than the Generals on the spot had asked for, 
and that Government entirely accepted the responsibility, 
Mr. Gladstone supported the motion for adjournment, on 
the ground that the Government was bound to take the 
military opinion as to the force to be despatched, though 
not as to the policy of sending it, and was answered by 
Lord Hartington, who, in a short but weighty speech, showed 
that the soldiers advised the Cabinet, but not the House; and 
that if the House interfered in military details, the Govern- 
ment would cease to have any responsibility. In the end, the 
House refused the adjournment by 231 to 189; and the 
Government has since remained firm, the Secretary for War 
announcing on Thursday that the troops had arrived at 
Suakin. The Government is right in its firmness; but the 
Generals on the spot made their army, and may trust it too 
much. 


Lord Spencer made a speech at Rochester last Saturday, in 
which he dealt specially with the speech delivered by the 
Moderator of the Irish Presbyterian General Assembly at 
the banquet held at the Hotel Métropole. Lord Spencer 
denied altogether that Irish Home-rule would put an end to 
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the system of united secular and separate religious instruction, 
as the Moderator held that it must do. There we think that 
the Moderator is probably right, though we should not feel at 
all prepared to say that if the Irish priests and their Roman 
Catholic flocks really accept this united system very reluctantly, 
it is right to force it upon them against their will. It is a good 
thing, of course, for Catholic and Protestant children to learn 
to know each other, and to share in work and play that draw 
them closer together; but, good as it is, it should be left to 
the discretion of the Irish people whether they prefer such a 
system or not. Lord Spencer went on to say that the 
Moderator’s prophecy of civil war if Home-rule were estab- 
lished by Parliament, was mischievous and not worth considera- 
tion. ‘Let them put away this notion, and consider what is 
best for the majority, and not for a small fraction of the Irish 
people only.” Asmall fraction! Put it at its very lowest, and 
the small fraction is three-tenths, much more probably one- 
third, while many put it as high as two-fifths. But, after all, 
the main point is that the utter aversion of this proportion of 
the Irish people to the proposed plan is quite certain to make 
it injurious to the remainder, even if it were not injurious to 
them on other grounds. 


During the greater part of the sittings of Monday and 
Tuesday, the House was occupied with a series of vehement 
and persistent attacks upon Mr. Balfour and his adminis- 
tration, advantage being taken of the vote for the Chief 
Seecretary’s offices to raise the whole policy of the present 
administration, under cover of a motion—made by Mr. John 
Ellis—to rednce‘the total amount by £425, the sum up to 1886 
allowed for coals in the Chief Secretary’s lodge, but now 
incorporated in his salary. The chief feature of the first 
night’s debate was a speech from Mr. Gladstone in which 
the leader of the Opposition tried with more than usual 
eagerness to fix charges of tyranny, bloodguiltiness, and 
injustice upon Mr. Balfour’s administration. After alluding 
to the fact that though Lord Spencer has proved that 
he did not oblige Mr. Harrington to suffer the hardships 
and indignities of prison life as alleged, Mr. Balfour had 
offered him no apology, Mr. Gladstone went on to deal with 
the cases of Kinsella, the farmer shot during a seizure of 
eattle, and of Mr. Mandeville, and with the Mitchelstown 
riot, and the conduct of the Magistrates in the conspiracy case 
reversed on appeal in the Exchequer Division. Mr. Balfour, 
in his reply, showed that his mistake in stating that Lord 
Spencer had treated Mr. Harrington just as the present Irish 
prisoners are treated, was due to the fact that Lord Spencer 
had acted “illegally and irregularly ” in changing, at his own 
will and pleasure, the discipline enforced by the Prisons 
Board. Dealing next with Mr. Gladstone’s four points, he 
showed how completely baseless was the whole fabric of 
accusation raised thereon, and in each instance proved that 
Mr. Gladstone’s conclusions were derived from a partial view 
of the facts. 


On Tuesday, the attack upon Mr. Balfour was opened by 
Mr. O’Brien, who laboured, with no little acrimony of tone, 
to show that Mr. Mandeville’s death was due to his imprison- 
ment. To this Mr. Balfour replied by quoting the facts 
which have already become familiar, in order to show that Mr. 
Mandeville could not have died from any disease caught by 
him in prison,-but that his illness was the result of the life 
led by him after his release. In regard to the unjust attacks 
made upon Dr. Barr, Mr. Balfour quoted a testimonial signed 
by Dr. Carter, President of the Liverpool Medical Institution, 
and 183 other Liverpool doctors. The testimonial speaks of Dr. 
Barv’s “high and independent personal character and sound 
professional abilities.” Still more remarkable as evidence 
of Dr. Barr's fairness and high-mindedness, was the letter 
from Dr. Carter, also read to the House, in which the writer 
uses the strongest possible language in regard to Dr. Barr’s 
impartiality and trustworthiness. Mr. Balfour ended his 
speech by a telling retort to Sir William Harcourt’s charge 
that no public inquiry had taken place in regard to the 
Mitchelstown riot, and to Mr. Gladstone’s challenge to pro- 
duce instances in which the police had during his Govern- 
ment taken the lives of Irishmen. Mr. Balfour produced seven 
instances in which the police had fired with deadly effect 
between the years 1881 and 1884. In not one of these cases 
was there a public inquiry. Throughout the debate Mr. 


at bay against the whole Opposition, and alone—his coll 
did right in not wasting time by intervening—Mr ae 
scored a complete triumph. He did more, however, the 
merely show himself a good fighter. Behind all his read u 
and pluck it was not difficult to note the strong sense of ‘an 


duty and the desire to act justly with which he is inspired 


On Thursday night, during the continued debate upon th 
Trish Estimates, Sir William Harcourt examined the sey, of 
cases given by Mr. Balfour, and declared that he bed aie 
| proved their relevancy by showing that in at least fiye nal 
; had been a Coroner’s inquest, and that the Government rae 

done their best to bring the accused to justice. No doubt 
this was true; but if we remember the course of the previon 
debate, it was quite irrelevant. The kind of “ public inqui : 
which Mr. Gladstone and his followers demanded in the A 
of Mitchelstown was not a Coroner's inquest nor a trial founded 
upon it,—such an inquiry took place—but a special inquir 
instituted by the Government, and undertaken by some a 
body as a Royal Commission or Committee of the House 
Such inquiry Mr. Balfour rightly refused, and with complete 
appropriateness produced his seven cases to show that My, 
Gladstone’s Government had never instituted such inquiries 
and to furnish instances of deaths due to the action of he 
police as demanded by Mr. Gladstone. 





The Bill for extending the advance of money under the 
Ashbourne Land-Purcbase Act was read a second time in the 
House of Lords on Tuesday, Lord Denman’s amendment, 
that it be read a second time that day two months, having 
been negatived without a division. Lord Ashbourne, as 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland, moved its second reading, and 
gave an interesting account of the success of the measure 
which it is now proposed to extend. Up to November 30th, 
14,600 applications had been made for an advance of £6,141,620, 
Of these 14,600 applications, 11,920 were sanctioned for the 
sum of £4,922,100. Of Irish counties, Londonderry and 
Monaghan stand first in the number of applications made; 
then comes Kerry, then Tipperary, then Cork. The applica- 
tions for Connaught (the poorest part of Ireland) are largely 
on the increase. In 1886, there were only 185 applications 
from the whole province of Connaught. Now there are 1,533, 
In 3,599 cases, advances have been made for tenancies under 
£10 in rent. There were 3,234 cases in which advances were 
made to tenants paying a rent between £10 and £30, and in 
1,819 cases to tenants whose rent is over £30. As regards the 
sums advanced, in 2,023 cases it was not over £100; in 2,059 
cases it was a sum between £100 and £200; in 2,562 cases it 
was a sum between £200 and £500; in 1,182 cases a sum be- 
tween £500 and £1,000; while in 826 cases it was over £1,000. 
In no case has there been any hitch as to the payment of the 
instalments; and of £58,300 due on November Ist from no 
fewer than 6,670 payers, no less than £48,686 has been already 
received. 


Lord Aberdeen and Lord Spencer spoke against the Bill, on 
the ground only that it does not provide for reducing the 
arrears in rents which, under the Act of 1887, have been 
decided to be too high; but they made hardly any attempt to 
show that these arrears could be used, as some of the Parnel- 
lites say, as instruments to compel tenants to purchase against 
their will. In point of fact, as Lord Ashbourne shows, the Com- 
missioners keep a very strict check on the terms of the pro- 
posed bargain, and will not advance money when they think 
the price agreed upon too high. Lord Spencer’s substantial 
approbation of the measure was obvious enough, in spite of 
his effort to follow Mr. Gladstone in objecting to it because it 
does not do something which it never pretended to do. To 
object to it on this ground is like refusing a salutary medicine 
because it does not secure you healthful exercise, or refusing 
to take the air because taking the air does not give you the 
medicine you need. The Committee and remaining stages of 
the Bill were taken on Thursday. 


On Thursday night, Mr. Labouchere moved the adjown: 
ment of the House in order to discuss a subject of urgent 
public importance,—which subject was the state of business 
Practically, what he wanted to do was to censure Mr. W. 
Smith for moving the suspension of the 12 o’clock rule night 
after night, instead of raising a general discussion on the 12 





Balfour showed the utmost courage, tact, and coolness. Though 


o'clock rule, in which it would have been. competent for the 
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‘tion to censure the conduct of business. It was seconded 

by Mr. H. Gardner, and replied to by Mr. Chaplin, who 
nt) that Mr. Labouchere had spoken forty-three times in 
a short Autumn Session, Dr. Tanner thirty-eight times, Dr. 
paw thirty-six times, and Mr. Conybeare thirty times, 
which would account for a good deal of the delay. Mr. W. H. 
Smith was, as usual, judicious in his reply, and only said that 
he had never undertaken not to move the suspension of the 
12 o'clock rule for the sake of taking votes in Supply, especially 
when thirty-two nights had already been taken up in Supply, 
whereas twenty-six nights had, on an average, sufficed for 
Supply during the twelve years ending in 1886. The motion 
for adjournment was withdrawn, and Mr. Smith’s motion for a 
suspension of the 12 o’clock rule was carried by a majority of 
996 to 117. eran : 
The new Constitution proposed by King Milan is a pretty 
close copy of the Napoleonic one. The King claims all execu- 
tive power, the control of the Army and of foreign policy, and 
all legislative power ; but will use the latter “ conjointly ” with 
a popular Chamber elected by all payers of direct taxes under 
serutin de liste. The Chamber can make no constitutional 
change, that power being reserved to the Grand Skuptschina 
when convoked by the King. A Council of State, half of 
which will be nominated by the King and half by the 
Chamber, will draw up all Bills and all administrative 
decrees, that is, will possess the effective initiative, though, 
of course, the Chamber can refuse any fresh money demands. 
It is hardly worth while to revolutionise Servia for such a 
project as this, and it is believed that it will be rejected. The 
King recently cancelled the elections to the Great or Con- 
stituent Skuptschina, as having been completed under mob 
terror; but the new elections show an increased and immense 
majority for the Radicals. The King must, therefore, either 
yield or abandon his project, in which case revolution is ex- 
pected. The Obrenovitches are, however, hard to beat, and it 
would not surprise us to see King Milan decree some immense 


agrarian law. aL nae eS 

The Berlin correspondent of the Times affirms that Prince 
Bismarck is attending earnestly to East African affairs, that 
he is vexed at English ascendency in that region, and that he 
desires to take the movement against the slave-trade out of 
the hands of the Catholic party. He is not supporting the 
German East African Company, and is supposed to have some 
large plan of his own. We rather distrust all this, the corre- 
spondent being disposed to exaggerate the importance of all 
German Colonial efforts; but it is conceivable that Prince 
Bismarck overrates British interest in East African affairs, 
and thinks he has got hold of a lever by which he can greatly 
influence the British Foreign Office. Every foreigner makes 
that blunder, and we do not know why the Prince should not. 
He is a great diplomatist in Europe, but his Colonial policy 
has nothing of largeness about it, and is, we believe, mainly 
guided by a wish to have something to give Great Britain in 
return for assistance in Continental affairs. 


The story of official assistance to the Panama Canal, to 
which we referred last week, is denied this week; and M. de 
Lesseps has asked his shareholders to subscribe £14,000,000, 
in order to save the Canal from foreign hands,—that is, 
from being sold to Americans. As the shares have sunk 
heavily during the week, the appeal does not appear to 
be popular; and, indeed, so desperate are its advocates, 
that they have recourse to sentiment, and write of the 
cruelty of refusing the requests of so aged a man as M. 
de Lesseps! If Frenchmen subscribe £14,000,000 to save 
all the old men in the world from disappointment, they 
will change the general estimate of their character; but we 
are by no means so confident as the speculators that the 
Canal will be allowed to fail. The financial crash which would 
follow would be a frightful blow to the Republic, and the 
Chamber is, on the financial side, capable of anything. Its 
electors hold the shares. 


The artists have determined to hold an Art Congress of 
their own, to hold its meetings every year in some city of the 
Kingdom, and be to Art what the British Association is to 
Science. The first meeting was held at Liverpool on Monday, 
and the President of the Royal Academy delivered an 
inaugural address, on which we have commented elsewhere. 


ought to be, we should call “glarious.” Nearly a thousand 
persons attended, including some of the greatest artists; and 
there was, at all events, no lack of enthusiasm, one speaker, Mr. 
Simmonds, rather shocking his audience by declaring that Art 
had done more for civilisation than Religion had. We should 
like greatly to hear his definition of civilisation. Is it only 
that state of society in which men dwell in pretty houses and 
enjoy looking at pretty things? Even a Greek would have 
given him a better definition than that; it is lower even 
than the Socialist one, which describes civilisation as a state 
of society in which every one is equal, comfortable, and a 
worker. = 

Sir Lyon Playfair, M.P., addressed his constituents in South 
Leeds on Monday, and set a most laudable example by devoting 
his speech almost entirely to a subject quite outside the well- 
worn ruts of home politics, the effect of American Protection 
on American wages. Sir Lyon Playfair denied entirely that 
the Protective policy keeps up wages in the United States. On 
the contrary, he says that wages there are kept up by the 
demand for labour in the unprotected employments, and that 
in no employments are wages so low as in those cursed by the 
Protective system. ‘There is a large mill in New Hampshire 
which employs 6,000 operatives, and among them there are 
only 230 Americans, the rest being French Canadians, Irish, 
and English. The fact is, that Americans desert protected 
industries, because the wages are lower in them, and they go 
to unprotected industries, where the wages are higher.” Mr. 
Henry George had estimated that there are twenty men em- 
ployed in the unprotected industries for one in the protected, and 
otherauthorities put the proportion as seventeen toone. It is 
really the unprotected industry of agriculture which keeps up 
wages so high in the United States. According to Sir Lyon 
Playfair, the American mechanic at the head of a family may 
have an opportunity of saving £9 a year, where an English 
mechanic in the same position would save only £2; but the 
American mechanic would save more, and have more advantage 
over the Englishman, if there were no protected industries. 


The new London School Board, at its first meeting on 
Tuesday, re-elected the Rev. J. R. Diggle Chairman by 30 
votes, against 22 given for the Rev. C. Brooke. When the 
Vice-Chairman came to be elected, Sir Richard Temple was, 
of course, proposed, as he had done a great deal of very able 
work for the last School Board, to which he had devoted great 
abilities. The minority, however, were very anxious for a new 
Vice-Chairman who might more or less represent the dis- 
satisfied element in the new School Board; and some of the 
independent members evidently agreed with this view, for in 
the end Dr. Gladstone was elected by 27 votes, against 21 
given to Sir Richard Temple. We regret that Sir Richard 
Temple, who has really done admirable work for the Board, 
should have been in any way discouraged; but the conclusion 
of the whole matter is very much what we wished, that the 
old School Board’s policy is approved with qualifications,— 
these qualifications being in the direction of the policy of 
pushing the educational work rather faster, and making it 
more thorough than the policy of economy for the sake of 
economy would warrant. 


Professor Stuart made a very remarkable speech on Wed- 
nesday, when he moved the rejection of the vote for Mr. 
Balfour’s salary, on the ground that the statement of the 
Government that one hundred and sixty derelict farms had 
been taken was not in keeping with the information he had 
received from Ireland, and, in his opinion, was not correct. 
Supposing even that it was not correct, there seems about as 
much connection between that fact and the duty of cutting off 
Mr. Palfour’s salary, as there is between Tenterden steeple 
and Goodwin Sands; but what was so remarkable was not so 
much Professor Stuart’s odd reason for wishing to deprive Mr. 
Balfour of his salary, as the triumph which he evidently felt 
in the supposed success of the League in forbidding the re- 
letting of these derelict farms. Has it really come to this, 
that the most trusted of the Gladstonians exult in the inter. 
dict placed on farms from which tenants have been evicted,— 
often because they were utterly incompetent to cultivate them 
properly,—and are hand-and-glove with the National League 
in the policy which reduces Ireland to barrenness, in order 
that the British Government may be discredited ? 





It was, like all his addresses, full of thought and eloquence, 
and also of colour which, if there were such a word, as there | 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE LIBERAL ILLUSION. 


HERE is no more difficult exercise of judgment than 
Nor do we believe 
that there was ever a worse suggestion made in connection 
with the art of Opposition, than Lord Randolph Churchill’s 
celebrated sarcasm on the late Sir Stafford Northcote, 
when the leader of the Fourth Party endeavoured to 
persuade the leader of Opposition that the duty of an 
Of course it is their duty to 
oppose on all matters of principle which are at issue 
sometimes to oppose 
vigorously and with passion; but it is certainly neither 
their duty nor their policy to inspire the country with 
disbelief in the general prudence and moderation of the 
leaders of Opposition, and with a conviction that they do 
not sufficiently care, to use the Duke of Wellington’s phrase, 
whether or not the King’s Government can be carried on. It 
is true that Sir William Harcourt and his colleagues on the 
front Opposition bench did not rise in favour of Mr. Labou- 
But 
almost the whole Opposition, barring the ex-Ministers, did 
rise in favour of it, and they would not have done so had it 
not been well known that Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues 
have of late, time after time, thrown their shield over those 
who, like Mr. Labouchere, have done all in their power to 


the wise conduct of Opposition. 


Opposition is to oppose. 


between the two parties, and 


chere’s motion for adjournment on Thursday night. 


obstruct the business of the Session. And indeed, when 
Sir William Harcourt rose to reply to Mr. W. H. Smith, 
he let it be seen very clearly that he approved of Mr. 
Labouchere’s proceeding, even while he asked him to with- 
draw his motion. Mr. Gladstone is a really great leader 
of Opposition when he has a great cause of the first mag- 
nitude to fight for,—as, for example, when the question of 
the Bulgarian massacres came up in 1876. Mr. Gladstone 
then virtually took the leadership out of Lord Hartington’s 
hands, and roused the whole country to a sense of indignant 
wrath with Mr. Disraeli’s policy. But Mr. Gladstone is 
almost incapable, when his political wrath is once excited, 
of distinguishing, as Lord Hartington does so admirably, 
between that which it is right and wise to do on behalf of 
his own cause, and that which it is not at all right or wise 
todo. And especially if Mr. Gladstone finds much resist- 
ance which he did not expect in his own ranks, he becomes 
what the French call acharné, and seems to believe that 
almost every effective weapon is legitimate as well as 
effective. He has certainly done more in the last year to 
blot out all distinction between Liberals and Parnellites, 
than we should have thought it possible for any Liberal 
leader to do. And you see the effect of his example 
in the acrimony of his lieutenants, and their obvious 
reluctance even to snub Mr. Labouchere when he en- 
deavours to obstruct the business of the House, and this, 
too, although on two or three occasions earlier in the Session, 
Mr. Gladstone himself has not hesitated to put down Mr. 
Labouchere with something even of ironic pungency. 
Now, Mr. Labouchere has taken some pains to announce 
pretty publicly how very little he regards the convenience 
of the country at large. Mr. Llewellyn, writing to yester- 
day’s Times, quotes Mr. Labouchere’s remarks, made in 
February, 1887, on the duty of obstruction,—remarks which 
seem admirably to express the principle on which he is 
still acting. ‘It seemed to him,” said Mr. Labouchere on 
February 17th of last year, “that this [the Session of 
1887] ought to be made an educational Session, and that 
the very best use they could turn it to was to occupy the 
time of her Majesty’s Government as long as possible by 
making speeches, because the Government, if left to their 
own devices, would only produce what the majority of the 
House would consider bad legislation, and so every moment 
that honourable Members did not occupy with their 
speeches would be devoted to a bad use.” And Mr. 
Chaplin mentioned on Thursday night that in this short 
Autumn Session, Mr. Labouchere has spoken forty-three 
times,—of course in deliberate execution of the great 
design which he ventured to recommend to his followers a 
year and three-quarters ago. When one considers how 
unblushingly Mr. Labouchere has recommended the ob- 
struction of business, and how perseveringly he acts on his 
own doctrine, it does seem to us that any wise leader of 
Opposition would have taken some pains to avow his dis- 
like of such tactics and his intention to mark that dislike. 


Unfortunately for Sir William Harcourt, the wh. 
front Opposition bench had been so committe 
Gladstone’s many fierce onslaughts on the Governm 
for taking private Members’ nights, that Sir William Hn 
court, though he appeared, we think, to be a little ashame} 
of his attitude on Thursday, had hardly any choice but to 
excuse Mr. Labouchere for what a wise Opposition lead 
would have severely condemned. * 
For the country, if we judge it aright, is feeling mor 

and more deeply the disgust which all this Parliamenta : 
obstruction excites. No one can say, no one hardly does 
say, that Mr. W. H. Smith is not a most conciliatory Leader 
of the House. Mr. Sydney Buxton, and even Sir W. Har. 
court himself, had to recognise this on Thursday night 
There was not a pretext for asserting that the block of 
business is due to his want of consideration. There was 
indeed, an attempt to assert that if the private Membery 
nights had been let alone, the Government nights would have 
proved more fruitful of results. But we doubt very much 
whether any one really believes this. So far as we can 
judge, the only obstructors are, not the private Members 
who would, if they had not been counted out, have brought 
on discussions on subjects of interest to themselves, but 
are the very men who feel no interest in anything but 
putting a spoke in the wheel of the Government. Had 
the Government not appropriated private Members’ nights 
when they did, we believe that they would be just so 
many nights more backward than they now are, instead 
of less backward. The private Members may feel 
a little aggrieved, but it is not they who keep business 
back. It is the public obstructors, the men who speak 
forty times for every once that reasonable men open their 
mouths. And there is nothing, we believe, of which the 
country is more thoroughly sick than these public 
obstructors. We only wish that their own constituencies 
would mark them out for condemnation. Unluckily, their 
own constituencies are very apt to be proud of the din 
which deafens the constituencies that have no share in 
producing it. But the people at large are not proud of it, 
and they are proud of their Government when that Govern- 
ment can put it down. It is not a popular policy to bring 
Parliament into contempt. And this is what Mr. Labou- 
chere and his allies are daily doing their very best to effect. 
They will not, we hope, succeed in effecting it. But if 
they do not, it will be only because the Government are 
supported far and wide, by Conservatives, by Liberal 
Unionists, and by not a few Home-rulers, in silencing 
these pests of free speech,—the men who make free speech 
ridiculous, and who really raise taciturnity to a sort of 
dignity which it never before attained. The man who was 
silent in nine languages was a hero a good many years ago. 
But the Member of Parliament who is silent in one will 
before long be the ideal of every wise constituency ; while 
more and more of our constituencies will learn, we hope, 
in this sense to be wise. Of this we are perfectly sure, that 
the most popular Leader of the House of Commons will 
very soon be the man who contrives the most effectual 
restrictions on this plague of obstructive loquacity, whether 
he be a Liberal or whether he be a Conservative. 


ole of the 
d by Mr, 





THE STRENGTH OF THE HAPSBURGS. 


pene es JOSEPH of Hapsburg, Emperor of Austria 
and King of Hungary, entered on December 3rd 
on the fifth decade of his reign. The occasion has been 
seized, as usual, for pouring out eulogies upon his 
character, some of which are not a little fulsome, and 
more than one directly false ; but he is, nevertheless, one 
of the most remarkable of European figures. No man 
alive, as we have before had occasion to remark, has ever 
drawn such advantages from a series of disasters, and 
no monarch of our day has ever so triumphed over 
“Nationalist” antipathies. The conflict of races, civilisa- 
tions, and aspirations within his Empire, which forty years 
since threatened to overthrow his dynasty, has ended in 
making a Sovereign who never won a battle supreme 
master throughout his dominions, the unresisted and final 
political referee in eighteen Kingdoms and Principalities. 
No one so much as wishes to disobey what he has personally 
commanded. Little as is accurately known of the Em- 
peror’s inner character—a character which deeply perplexes 
diplomatists, and is not thoroughly understood even by his 
own Ministers—it is natural and just that much of the 
credit of his career should be assigned to the Emperor 
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-neolf; but it is well not to forget the advantage he | 
— from the composite nature of his Empire. That | 
rane is incessantly denied by politicians as well 
sia storians, and no doubt it increases enormously the 
eu labour of governing; but no one who has studied 
Austria »__(Mr. Freeman must forgive us, but the word 
a dispensable) —can fail to perceive that the advantage 
y and that, as against certain dangers, it is incalculable. 
‘- first place, the diversity of the States which make 
. the Empire, in race, language, and civilisation, breaks 
ps current which threatens to sweep away the Haps- 
burgs. Their subjects must move against them by detach- 
ments. No wave of emotion, anger, fear, or hatred can 
sweep over all alike. No occurrence can affect them all in 
the same way, or induce all to resolve upon combined and 
simultaneous action. That which annoys the Germans 
leases the political Slavs, leaves the Magyars indifferent, 
and is unknown to the half-civilised masses in the extreme 
Fast, masses which twice at least in the history of 
the Empire have suddenly refilled the Hapsburg armies. 
This immunity from any movement at once popular and 
universal is an immense security for the dynasty; and 
they have another, stronger yet. It is the custom in this 
country to speak of the bond which ties together the States 
of the Austrian Empire as extremely weak, and liable to be 
broken by any great shock, whether of war or insurrection ; 
put it is, in truth, one of the strongest conceivable,—so 
strong that it stood the strain of the earthquakes 
of 1848, 1860, and 1866. It is nothing less than this, 
that if the Austrian Empire, the Hapsburg Dominion, 
should break up, each State composing it will be subjected 
to the precise fate which it regards as final ruin. Imagine 
the Hapsburgs broken, and the Catholic Germans of 
the hereditary States must lose their individuality in 
Germany, a Germany essentially Protestant, and ruled 
by the Hohenzollerns. They could have no other 
fate, nor would they waste energy and property in a 
futile effort to secure one. The Czechs of Bohemia would 
be conquered in a twelvemonth—as they have been twice 
already—and thenceforward would be governed by Germans 
as the Poles are in Posen,—that is, as enemies. The 
Magyars of Hungary, being isolated, would be lost at once 
in the multitude of their own Slav subjects, a fate they 
dread more than Ulstermen dread the ascendency of the 
Parnellites ; while Roumanians, Croats, Dalmatians, and 
Servians would lose all individuality, all historic pride, 
and all hope for the future, under the flood of Northern 
Slavs whom even now they can but barely resist. The 
Wallach or Transylvanian case is, in truth, typical of all. 
The Wallach is neither German nor Slav, and has no tie 
to the dynasty whatever; but without it he must be the 
powerless subject of an inveterately hostile and _over- 
dominant race. With the House of Hapsburg, all that 
makes life most dear to its peoples would at once disappear ; 
and those peoples know it perfectly well, and however dis- 
contented with each other, or their statesmen, or their laws, 
they unite in professing loyalty to their dynasty, which 
they “love” as much and as little as English Liberais 
loved the House of Hanover. They will complain of it, 
enjoy satires on it, even riot against it, and die for it 
none the less. No Republican Federal Government 
could replace it, because none could be so impartial, 
and none could raise and rule the vast Army, which 
alone among Austrian institutions is not Federal, but is 
governed by a corporation of fifty thousand officers, taught, 
as their first lesson, that they form a Military Brother- 
hood, with the sacro-sanct Emperor for their Grand 

Master. 


The first source of the success of the Emperor 
is that he has perceived the strength to be derived 
from this position, and with coolly calculating policy, 
has made himself arbiter of all the jarring sections, 
nationalities, races, and even tribes among his people, 
realising their wishes where possible, but holding them all 
together by a chain the necessity of which every Austrian 
leader, however fanatically “national,” sooner or later 
acknowledges, just as Deak did. While conceding all 
manner of privileges, legislative and other, to each people, 
the Emperor has never for a moment weakened his own 
claim to ultimate executive authority, or permitted the 
unity of his immense Army to be in any way disturbed. 
In this, no doubt, he has followed the permanent policy of 
his House; but he has carried it far, and maintained it under 
circumstances which would have induced a feebler or more 


violent man to try once more the already tried experiment 
of autocratic and centralised rule. The result we all see 
admitted in the behaviour of all “Austrians” on Decem- 
ber 3rd. In the “composite” Empire, the Sovereign is 
as completely head of the Executive as the Emperor 
William is in Prussia; no Minister lives for a day 
under his displeasure, every order of importance is 
referred to his will, and when he has decided, discussion 
ends. After forty years of experience, these hardly 
friendly peoples unite in exalting him; and when he 
decides that they shall have no festival as they had all 
hoped, but shall spend in charity all they would have 
spent in pomp and enjoyment, they take down every 
flag, stop every half-arranged ceremonial, and rain gold 
upon the impoverished charitable foundations. There is 
no complaint, no disappointment even, for that is the 
Emperor’s will, and he is entitled to be obeyed. Sucha 
position, attained after three disastrous campaigns, reflects 
the highest credit upon the Emperor; but it could never 
have been attained if the conditions had not existed which 
serve for its foundation-stones; if, that is, every “ Austrian” 
had not felt in his heart that, wanting the Hapsburgs, his 
political destiny might be, probably would be, nearly unen- 
durable. These conditions cannot end, unless, indeed, some 
incalculable revolution extinguishes or radically transmutes 
the military autocracy we call “ Russia ;” and they will 
support the Emperor Rudolph just as they have supported 
the Emperor Francis Joseph. Of the five great States of 
Europe, Austria is supposed to be the most loosely knit ; but 
of the five, it is probably the one which it would be hardest 
to shatter by one decisive blow. Austria has a unity which 
is necessary to the sectional safety, the sectional pride, and 
the sectional aspirations of every individual within it, a 
unity without which they all must be abandoned. “Austria” 
is not only necessary to Europe, as has been so often said, 
but to her own peoples; and they perceive it so clearly, that 
extreme danger only binds them more closely together, and 
induces them, with a political wisdom for which they get 
insufficient credit, to leave their Executive, like their 
Army, one and undivided. The Emperor bears many titles, 
but he is always the same man, and it is to his place as 
pivot of the Empire, as well as to his personal ability, 
that the unquestioning obedience now paid to his orders is 
mainly due. 





LORD DERBY ON THE IRISH THREAT. 


iy it were possible to select from time to time a true 

organ of public opinion, the chief difficulty would be 
that there are two totally different kinds of public opinion 
in England,—the cool kind and the hot kind, the reflective 
kind and the impulsive kind, the rational kind and the 
enthusiastic kind,—and that these very seldom agree. We 
should have, we suspect, to recognise the different species, 
and choose our organs, as the Romans sometimes chose their 
two Consuls, to supplement each other rather than to double 
the power of each. In that case, Lord Derby might very 
well be chosen as the representative of the cool judgment 
of the nation, and Mr. Gladstone perhaps as the representa- 
tive of its heroic instincts. We cannot say that we should 
like to have to fuse the two, to pass the electric spark 
between them which would give us the chemical equivalent 
of the two policies,—at least, not since the time when Mr. 
Gladstone developed so strong a repulsion for the coherent 
and continuous application to the same difficulties of the 
same kind of remedy. Nor, indeed, would it usually 
be desirable to fuse the two. These two very different 
casts of thought are fitted for two very different kinds 
of emergency; and though it is sometimes desirable 
to act on the cool, reflective judgment of minds like Lord 
Derby’s, and sometimes, though more seldom perhaps, on 
the heroic policy of an impulsive mind like Mr. Gladstone’s, 
it is very rarely indeed that any wise and coherent policy 
could be developed out of a fusion of the two. Certainly, 
looking to the history of our relations with Ireland, we 
should have supposed that no mistake could be greater 
than to sanction anything like sudden and fitful revisions 
of a policy adopted after long deliberation, and attended, 
in spite of many shortcomings, with no small promise of 
success. If we could have Ireland governed for half-a- 
century at least by the judgment of a mind as lucid and 
just as Lord Derby’s (though, if possible, with a little more 
of human nature in it), we should welcome the experiment, 
partly for the sake of Great Britain, much more for the sake 
i of Ireland ; and we hold that the proper time to begin such 
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an experiment would be in a crisis like the present, after a 
£ w years of Mr. Gladstone’s heroic remedies have, as it were, 


ploughed up the heavy soil, and just as Ireland is beginning 


to think that by a little waywardness she can turn Mr. 
Gladstone as she pleases, now this way and now that. 
Lord Derby’s cool judgment coming upon the situa- 
tion thus renovated, would be most trustworthy for deter- 
mining what changes ought to be carried through, and 
what ought to be peremptorily rejected as tending straight 
to political chaos. And in the speech of Tuesday night on 
the development of the Ashbourne Land Act, we have 
obtained from Lord Derby just such hints as all sagacious 
Englishmen will treasure, dealing with the exigencies of the 
occasion both with regard to what Ireland immediately 
needs, and with regard to the fatal folly of the suggestions 
with which the more frantic Members of the Irish Party 
are now threatening their unhappy country. If up to 1869 
Ireland had been governed with too little sympathy and 
too much cold-blooded judgment, certainly since 1880 she 
has been governed with too ostentatious a sympathy and 
too little of frigid judgment. Her condition now needs 
the use of that political refrigeration which Lord Derby is, 
of all statesmen, the most competent to provide. 


Lord Derby’s main point is of special importance, and he 
will carry with him the conviction of almost every un- 
prejudiced practical politician in England. It is not wise, 
said Lord Derby, to threaten Great Britain, as Mr. Dillon 
and others have done, with the loss of the money which 
the State is to advance on behalf of the tenants in order to 
enable them to close the bargain with their landlords for 
the immediate purchase of the freeholds. The only effect 
of convincing us, if such threats could convince us, of the 
probability of repudiation, would be to convince us all still 
more deeply that it would be sheer madness to entrust with 
Home-rule the people of a country whose leaders are 
capable of recommending to the most important of all the 
classes it contains so suicidal a policy as voluntary bank- 
ruptcy. The reply made to Lord Derby by those who 
want both to defend the character of the Irish people 
and to justify Mr. Dillon’s cynical and immoral threat 
that the National League may find it desirable to advise 
the Irish tenants to withhold the payment of their pro- 
mised instalments, is incredibly feeble. It is that there is 
no analogy between compacts freely entered into by free 
contracting parties, and bargains forced upon a man who 
is down, by a master who has his foot on his throat. 
That might be a very effective answer if there were 
the shadow of an excuse for treating this contract, 
which is quite certain to be freely made and to be 
in the highest degree favourable to the tenant, as a 
bargain of that kind. But the very people who put 
forth this absurd excuse know that every guarantee is 
to be taken to ensure that the contract shall be heartily 
entered into in the interest of both parties. In the 
first place, in order that the money shall not be lost, the 
State agent is not to sanction any agreement unless it is 
clearly a reasonable agreement involving no danger to the 
State; and that is a condition which could not possibly 
apply if there were any danger of the landlord’s having 
screwed an unfair price,—an unfair number of years’ 
purchase,—out of the tenant. In the next place, if the 
landlord has any power to do this,—which he has not, 
—he will have a much greater power to worry the 
tenant in the absence of any such bargain than he will 
gain by the help of such a bargain. And in the third 
place, the annual instalments, when they come to be 
paid, will be /ess than the rent had been instead of greater, 
even though they involve the purchase of the fee-simple, 
and consequently are only payments for a certain number 
of years, instead of more considerable payments going on 
for ever. Under such circumstances as these, it is the 
wildest romance to talk of the tenant’s throat being under 
the heel of the landlord. The tenant is to be protected in 
every way; and even though there may be a question of the 
justice or injustice of demanding payment of one or two 
years’ arrears between the landlord and tenant before the 
bargain is entered into, it is simply impossible that any 
bargain can be forced on the tenant into which he is not 
heartily willing and even eager to enter. When, there- 
fore, we are told that the National League may advise 
tenants who have agreed to these terms, to stop payment 
of their instalments, we can only predict, first, that the 
National League will injure itself if it gives such criminal 


. ane 
appearing ; and next, that the British public w; : 
draw the inference which Lord Derly cugeeee 
party which advises its clients to a deliberate br hat 
coveuant, and that, too, when the breach of comma a 
their own injury, is disqualified morally, and equal] at 
qualified by its want of common-sense, to manage the i . 
of a people who must always be part and parcel of P 
United Kingdom. -There is more than enough ar 0 the 
against Home-rule without adding to the argumeai 
principle this crushing and final argument,—that the he 
Party which demands Home-rule is so indifferent alike to; 
clients’ honesty and its clients’ interests, that it rt 
to give them counsel which, if it were accepted, would ie 
stroy their credit and honour, and ruin their reputati 4 
for common-sense. ™ 

The debates in which these threats have been mad 
have, we believe, done more to open the eyes of the British 
electors to the character of the Parnellites than all their 
previous conduct, and for a very good reason,—because no 
one can pretend that in regard to the renewal of the 
Ashbourne Land Act, there was or is any object: what. 
ever contemplated by the Government except to do 
good to the Irish people, tenants first and landlords 
next. Even the Parnellites themselves admit it. Every 
speech begins with some confession that the speaker 
was favourable to the Act so long as there was no 
Crimes Act in force, and not one of the speakers gives the 
ghost of a reason why the Crimes Act should make 
contracts inexpedient which would formerly have been 
expedient. The whole argument, indeed, comes to nothi 
in the world but this,—‘ While Mr. Balfour is Irish 
Secretary, nothing shall be done which is at all likely to 
benefit Ireland.’ Now, British electors see through malig. 
nant wrath of that kind and despise it. And we sincerely 
believe that even Scotch electors will see through it 
and despise it, and that we shall find the by-elections in 
future showing less and less sympathy with Mr. Glad. 
stone’s party. The Dewsbury election proved this plainly, 
Even the Holborn election, when you take into account the 
complete disorganisation of the Conservative registration, 
and the relative popularity of the two candidates as regards 
other matters than their politics, proved it; and we believe 
that the Stockton-on-Tees and Colchester elections will 
prove it again. The Irish leaders have broken loose from 
Mr. Parnell, who has the only cool head amongst them, and 
the consequence is that they are ruining their cause in the 
judgment of the English electors. Neither the “ Plan of 
Campaign ” nor the threat that Irish tenants will be advised 
to break beneficial contracts in order to spite the British 
Government, will go down in Great Britain. Policy of this 
kind is not only immoral ; it is silly. It is the kind of 
policy vulgarly described as cutting off your nose to spite 
your face. British constituencies will never be got to think 
of a policy of that sort with anything but Lord Derby's 
cool contempt. 





THE IRISH DEBATE. 


O conduct an administration so that it will look even 

tolerably flawless under the microscope, is no easy 
work. Yet thatis the task which Mr. Balfour has been set, 
and which, moreover, he has in a great measure managed 
to accomplish. It is a commonplace that even the finest 
and most delicate materials, when seen under the micro- 
scope, look hard, knotty, and full of imperfections. The 
public and the House of Commons, however, when the 
conduct of Irish affairs is exposed to their view under the 
microscope of Parnellite criticism—under a microscope, 
too, which distorts as well as enlarges—are apt to forget 
this fact altogether, and are inclined to make matters 
of detail into questions of the gravest import. ‘Just 
look what the Irish Secretary calls good, pure woollen, 
ery the Parnellites; and the bewildered Member who has 
never seen woollen under the microscope before, looks with 
horror at the ragged edges, and the rough, uneven surface 
which stretches before his eye; for the power of judging 
relatively what is shown, and of giving it its true value 
when no longer seen through the lens, is not possessed 
by him. It is, then, peculiarly easy to make the 
Irish or any other administration seem defective, if only 
it is exhibited in sufficient minuteness of detail. The plan 





of attacking Mr. Balfour’s conduct of Irish affairs as 
seen under the microscope, has during the past week 
been undertaken by Mr, Gladstone and his allies with 





advice, and will find its popularity in Ireland rapidly dis- 





great pertinacity. Yet, notwithstanding, Mr. Balfour has 
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f the ordeal not only with the undiminished | That is a question of the greatest importance. 


Mr. 


onfidence of the majority of the nation and of the House, | Gladstone’s contention that Mr. Mandeville died from 
¢ 


put actually with an increase of reputation. 
assailed with the greatest personal acrimony, and though 
the doings of every individual constable and process-server, | 
not to mention those of every Magistrate, Judge, and Castle | 
official, have been scrutinised with the utmost eagerness, in | 
hopes that some cause of offence might be discovered, it | 
has proved impossible to find more than four vulnerable 
ints of attack,—the shooting of Kinsella, the death of 
Mr. Mandeville, the action of the police at Mitchelstown, | 
and the reversal by the Court of Exchequer of the decision 
of the two Resident Magistrates in the case of conspiracy. 
Let us take each of these incidents in the administra- 
tion which Mr. John Ellis, with the grace of language | 
so conspicuous among the Parnellite Members, tells us, 
«reeks with petty malignity and calculated brutality.” 
In regard to the Kinsella incident, it appears to us 


Though | his imprisonment assumes that he was. 
| however, admittedly knows nothing personally about Dr. 
| ‘ : . 


Mr. Gladstone, 


Barr, but makes the attack upon him merely from his 
general view of the facts. Yet 184 of Dr. Barr’s fellow- 
practitioners in Liverpool have signed a testimonial which 
speaks in the strongest terms of his skill as a doctor, and 
of his high personai character. Moreover, Dr. Carter, in 
writing to him, uses language which, if impartially con- 
sidered, sets at rest all question of Dr. Barr’s fairness. 
These are his words :—‘ If I were a political prisoner—as, 


| owing to my total dissent from the methods and principles 


that Mr. Balfour’s answer was entirely sufficient. A man | 


named Freeman was put on his trial for the homicide, and 
when on trial, not before Magistrates empowered to hear 
the case under the Crimes Act, but at the Assizes, the 


d jury threw out the Bill, and in this course were | 


supported by the Judge, who said in his charge,—‘* It is 
generally admitted that the shot which killed Kinsella was 
not fired by Freeman.” 
adopt the supposition that the Crown did not do its best 
to discover who was the man who actually fired the shot— 


in support of which notion Mr. Gladstone did not bring the | 


slightest particle of evidence—the charge falls to the ground. 
Aswith so many other Irish crimes, the real author remains 
undetected ; but that does not show that Mr. Balfour wished 
to shelter the criminal. We cannot, however, content 
ourselves with merely pointing out that Mr. Gladstone 
failed to make good his charges on this point. Mr. 
Gladstone uttered in regard to Kinsella certain definite 
statements which demand further comment. Mr. Glad- 
stone tells us “the defence set up was that the bullet 
taken out of Kinsella’s body did not fit the revolver which 
Freeman had in his hand, though it was not denied that 
plenty of time was given for him to change his revolver.” 
Now, these words, if they mean anything—and Mr. Glad- 
stone is no user of idle words—mean that the evidence 
that Freeman did not fire the shot was worthless evidence, 
and not sufficient to clear him. Under the shadow thus 
cast upon him, Freeman might easily have rested without 
any redress. Fortunately, however, Mr. E. C. Hamilton 
has come forward to defend him. In a letter to the Times 
of Thursday, Mr. Hamilton shows that Freeman could 
not have fired the shot. Freeman carried a nickel-plated 
revolver. All the rest of the men carried old Army revolvers. 
Two men in the yard “identified the pistol in Freeman’s 
hand as shining like silver,” and after the occurrence Free- 
man’s revolver was found not to have been discharged. 
In yet another important particular, Mr. Hamilton shows 
that Mr. Gladstone made statements in regard to Kinsella 
which cannot be substantiated. Mr. Gladstone stated 
that “when Kinsella was shot, no attempt had been made 
to strike any one of the emergency gang.” ‘ This,” says 
Mr. Hamilton, “is in direct contradiction of the evidence: 
both at the inquest and at the subsequent trial, where it 
was stated that two shots had first been fired at Freeman 
from the yard ; that a riotous mob had collected ; that the 
bailiffs were pelted with stones, and that one of them, Scott 
(who has the mark on his forehead to this day), was struck 
down senseless on the ground before the shot was fired by 
one of the bailiffs by which Kinsella lost his life.” Surely 
Mr. Gladstone should have made himself acquainted with 
ee facts before he permitted himself to use the language 
e did. 

In regard to Mr. Mandeville’s death, Mr. Gladstone 
brought no fresh evidence to support the old charges, but 
simply repeated them with a new varnish of rhetoric. He 
went out of his way, however, to attack Dr. Barr, whose 
conduct in telling Mr. Mandeville that he ought to have 
more, not less punishment, he described as “ brutal.” This 
description was highly coloured enough in itself, but if 
taken in connection with the attacks made upon Dr. Barr 
by the Parnellites, as “a disgrace to his profession,” it is, 
of course, specially injurious. No doubt, if Mr. Man- 
deville died from the effects of his imprisonment, then 
Dr. Barr, whose skill is undoubted, made statements 
which deserve any language, however strong. Was Dr. 
Barr, however, a man likely to make false statements ? | 


Unless, then, we are prepared to | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


of the present Government, I might possibly have been, if 
accident had not removed me many years ago from Ireland 
—there would be no man whose report on my health I 
would more implicitly trust for soundness, and even for 
leaning towards generosity within the limits of truth and 
duty, than yours.” This was the man to the attack upon 
whom Mr. Gladstone did not scruple to lend the weight 
of his great name. No doubt Mr. Gladstone, when he 
encouraged by his expressions the outcry against Dr. Barr, 
was not aware of his high position in his profession. Still, 
the fact that Mr. Gladstone acted in the matter as he did 
cannot fail to inspire the most acute regret. Amongst 
politicians, there is no avoiding the use of hard words; 
but it is terrible to think that in future men will not be 
able to discharge a plain professional duty, when that 
duty brings them into contact with the sphere of 
politics, without having to consider,—‘If I say or do 
this thing, and it turns out to be in opposition to Mr. 
Gladstone’s political convictions, I run the risk of having 
my professional career blasted by words of denunciation 
from him in Parliament,—words, too, against which I shall 
have, owing to the privileges of the House, no possibility 
of vindicating myself.’ It will be said that Mr. Glad- 
stone only called Dr. Barr “ brutal.” That is true. But 
one might as well declare that the huntsman who cried 
his dogs on had nothing to do with the death of the fox. 
Mr. Gladstone’s words single Dr. Barr out for attack before 


| the whole of England, and make him infamous in the eyes of 








| almost every Home-ruler. That is why they are so grievous 


an injury, and so deeply to be regretted by all those who 
would fain do honour to Mr. Gladstone’s political sincerity 
and high motives. Mr. Balfour’s complete answer to the 
details of the Mandeville charge is too well known to need 
another repetition. The chief points may, however, be given 
shortly. Mr. Mandeville was only subject to six days’ punish- 
ment of bread and water. The medical case for ill-treatment 
rests solely on Dr. Moorhead’s authority; but Dr. Moor- 
head never examined the prisoner. On the other hand, 
the three doctors—Dr. Ridley, Dr. Barr, and Dr. McCabe 
—who did examine him, all agreed in contradicting Dr. 
Moorhead. Mr. Balfour showed that the story of the 
rope alleged to have been used to stifle the pangs of 


hunger was certainly a myth. Mr. Mandeville could 
not have got at a rope in prison. No real force was used 
to put the prison clothes upon Mr. Mandeville. The 


illness to which Mr. Mandeville succumbed was of a kind 
which could not have been in his constitution for more than 
a few days. Finally, Mr. Balfour noticed the fact, a very 
remarkable one, in view of the starvation theory, that Mr. 
Mandeville was 17 stone when he entered gaol, and only 
31b. lighter when he went out. In regard to the Mitchels- 
town riot, the attempt to shake Mr. Balfour's case, which 
has always been that.the police were protecting their own 
lives from an angry mob when they fired, and that such 
firing was the only means of saving one of their number, 
proved a complete failure. Mr. Balfour, in regard to the 
riot, had the manliness to give expression to the feeling 
entertained by all men who have ever had to do with 
rioters, that the most humane plan—should it be neces- 
sary to fire at all—is to fire not over the heads, but as 
soldiers fire, straight at the opposing force. The plan 
of firing in the air is simply mischievous. In the first 
place, it encourages the officer to give the order to fire 
when such order is not really necessary, and makes firing, 
instead of an act only to be taken under the direst 
and most terrible necessity, a mere piece of brag which 
most likely only incites the mob to further violence ; and 
secondly, it is a source of danger to the comparatively 
harmless loiterers at the back of the mob. Firing ought 
never to be played with. If possible, do not fire at all; but 
when you do fire, fire with effect. That is the true policy 
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in regard to shot. Lastly, we must say a word as to Mr. 
Gladstone’s denunciations of the Resident Magistrates. 
Stripped of its rhetorical dressings, it comes to this. The 
Court of Exchequer, on certain highly technical points of 
law, reversed the decision of two Magistrates. If the Magis- 
trates were infamous because their decisions were upset 
upon appeal on a point of law, then every Magistrate, 
every County-Court Judge, every Judge of the Supreme 
Court, except the legal members of the House of Lords, is 
infamous, for there is not one of them who at some time 
or other has not had his decisions reversed on appeal, and 
declared bad law. In truth, Mr. Gladstone’s whole charge 
is based upon the accident that the Judges of the Court 
of Exchequer chose, as is often the wont of Judges, to 
express themselves in sarcastic language in relation to the 
bad law of the Magistrates. 

In a word, then, all four of Mr. Gladstone’s chosen 
points fell utterly to the ground, and the debate only showed 
with what singular justice, tact, judgment, and good sense 
Mr. Balfour has conducted his Irish administration. We 
cannot, however, leave our consideration of the debate 
without saying one word as to the violence of the Liberal 


| ‘ — 
of Parliament. All this is most unusual, and though 


acceptable for the moment, it gravely increases the p 
sibilities of the Indian Government. The Muses 4 
have a clear right to their opinion, and if their 9 Po 
is favourable to the British Government, that is a fe. = 
thankfulness; but an outburst of political hostility bead i 
two sections of the population separated by di tin 
of creed, would be a most serious misfortune. 
is trouble enough in India _ from religious riya}; 

already, and to have one creed supporting the Gomme 
ment, and therefore expecting its support in return po 
another creed opposing it, and therefore expecting i 
| justice, would go far towards making lenient government 
| impossible ; and it is lenient government, government with 
| the sword always present, but always sheathed, which; 
| the Indian ideal. Representative government would eg 
India; but if Hindoos and Mahommedans flew at on 
others’ throats about representative government, India 
| might be ruined in a struggle during which the white 
Government could scarcely apply fully its impartial, irre 
| sistible, all-coercing pressure. Under these circumstances 
| it was most expedient that the Government of India should 


ferences 
There 





| 


leader’s language. Mr. Gladstone, to the very great regret, | declare itself, and advisable that the declaration should 
we feel sure, of his more moderate followers, allowed | take the form of a speech from the Viceroy. The majority 


himself to speak, amid rapturous Parnellite cheers, of 


the deaths of the persons shot at Mitchelstown as 
having at one time been “treated as though they had 
been the deaths of dogs.” Surely political feeling runs 
high enough without Mr. Gladstone using such language 
as this. What would he have said if in 1881 or 1884, the 
Irish Members had declared that the deaths of the men 
shot by the police on the seven occasions when the con- 
stabulary fired with fatal effect during his administration, 
were treated by him and his party as though they were 
the deaths of dogs? One can almost hear the dignified 
passion of his rebuke, and yet now he does not hesitate 
to say such things of his opponents. If any one among 
Mr. Gladstone’s political antagonists were to say that 
Mr. Gladstone ‘treated the deaths of the agents, process- 
servers, and tenants who have paid their rents, as though 
they were the deaths of dogs,’ we should be the first to 
claim the privilege of denouncing that person. When, then, 
Mr. Gladstone brings the accusation he has brought, our 
deep respect for his belief in his own cause and its righteous- 
ness cannot prevent us from putting on record a most 
emphatic protest against language which does an injury so 
tremendous to the nobler traditions of our public life,— 


traditions which up till now he has done so much to | 


preserve. 


LORD DUFFERIN’S FAREWELL SPEECH. 


ORD DUFFERIN would not have made the so-called 
“National Congress ” the subject of his final speech 





_ of Indians who attend to anything, will attend to that ; they 

regard such a speech as far more important than a 
| document in writing, and they like to be satisfied that jn 
| great crises they hear the words of the actual living ruler, 
| The individual has not dwindled in India yet, and the 
| people fear, or like, particular men far more than either 
| systems or Constitutions. ; Moreover, the Viceroy occupies 
in India a position which is in one respect often mis. 
understood. He is above and independent of the great 
_ caste which administers the Empire; he has not, as a rule, 
_ sprung from it; and he occasionally, as in the cases of Lord 
_ William Bentinck, Lord Ellenborough, and in a less degree 

Lord Canning, is distinctly antagonistic to it. The Viceroy 
_is a King, and, like all Kings, is apt to feel rather for the 

mass of the people than for those who govern them; to doubt 
if anybody cares for the multitude so much as he does; and 
_ to wish for their sympathy or affection as a reward worth 
having. If the Indians were fit for representative govern. 
_ment, itis from a Viceroy that the suggestion would come, 

and it would not be pressed the less forcibly because of any 
_ resistance among the circle of his official advisers. It was for 

the Viceroy, therefore, to speak, and he has spoken with no 
uncertain sound. Lord Dufferin does not discuss the merits 
of representative government, or deny in any way the right 
| of the delegates in “Congress” to ask for it, though he does, 

en passant, deny emphatically their right to circulate sedi. 
_ tious pamphlets, or to assert, as their principal secretary, 
_he says, did, “ that they hold in their hands the key not 
only of popular insurrection, but of military revolt;” but 


as Viceroy, but for a circumstance which may prove to be _calmly points out to them, and to the people of this country, 
of the first importance to the future administration of | that the time is, at all events, not yet. The people of India 


British India. The speeches of the educated Bengalees who are two hundred and fifty millions, who speak one hundred 


direct that Congress in favour of representative govern- ¥ 
ment, their boasts of an alliance with a great party in 
England, and their denunciations of the existing régime, 
though disregarded in England, and hardly considered 
serious by the English in India, have greatly interested 
and excited the Mahommedan community. This com- 
munity is only a fourth of the total population ; but it 
is singularly homogeneous, it has ideas about its own 
right to ascendency which make it instinctively political, 
and it cannot forget that little more than a century ago— 
a mere fraction of time as time is counted by Asiatics—it 
was dominant over two-thirds of India, and claimed to rule 
the whole. Its leaders know the peninsula and its peoples 
better than the English do, they scent a coming insurrec- 
tion in the air, and they have wakened up from the torpor 
of a hundred years. ‘To the stupefaction of old Anglo- 
Indians, they are rallying to the side of the British Govern- 
ment; declare that as against all proposed régimes, they 
prefer the present one; and are organising Patriotic Leagues 
all over the country, with the avowed object of resisting 
all plans for representative government or the transfer of 
administrative power into Indian hands. So strong is their 
feeling on the subject, that they are departing altogether 
from their customary ways, which do not favour the 
European methods of agitation, and send up addresses 
to the Viceroy, make thundering speeches in public 
meetings, and even employ agents in 
diffuse their opinions among journalists and Members 


England to. 


and eight tongues, “not dialects,’ of which eighteen are 
| used by more than a million persons,—a confusion not to 
| be paralleled even if we compare India with all Europe. 
| Nor is language the only source of separation. There are 
| three grand and hostile creeds, the Hindoo, the Mussulman, 
| and the Sikh, and a hundred minor creeds; differences of 
| race without end, from men who are almost pure Aryans, 
| to men who are almost pure Mongols; and, above all, 
| differences of civilisation covering thousands of years of 
| time. “Among the numerous communities are found, 
| at one and the same moment, all the various stages of 
| civilisation through which mankind has passed from pre- 
historic ages to the present time. At one end of the 
| scale is the naked, savage hillman, with stone weapons, 
head-hunting and polyandrous habits, and childish super- 
stitions; at the other the Europeanised native gentleman, 
with the refinement, polish, and literary culture of Wester 
philosophy and advanced political ideas ; while between the 
two lie layer upon layer, in close juxtaposition, of wander- 
ing communities, living in tents, with flocks of goats, 
collections of undisciplined warriors, with blood-feuds, clan 
organisation, and loose tribal government, feudal chiefs, or 
barons, with picturesque retainers, seignorial jurisdiction, 
and medizeval modes of life, and modernised country gentle- 
men, enterprising merchants and manufacturers, with well- 
managed estates and prosperous enterprises.” Upon the 
Government of India rests the duty of imposing and main- 
| taining order among these varied millions, and it c:nnot 
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with it. There is no class to which it can be confided, 
for the educated do not represent the mass, and they are 
miserably few. Of all the millions of India, not 6 per cent. 
qn read or write, not 1 per cent. know English, and not one- 
hundredth per cent. can be considered in the English sense 
educated men ; the number of Indians who have graduated 
“, the Universities since their establishment thirty-one 
years ago being “ under eight thousand.” “ Consequently, 
it may be said that out of a population of 200,000,000, only 
a very few thousands may be considered to possess an ade- 
uate qualification, so far as education and acquaintance 
qith Western ideas, or even Eastern learning, are con- 
med, for taking an intelligent view of those intricate 
and complicated economic and political questions, affecting 
the destinies of many millions of men, that are almost daily 
presented for the consideration of the Government.” To 
trast power to such a “ microscopic minority” would be 
impossible, would be, in fact, to hand over India to an 
responsible and non-Christian oligarchy, even if the 
ple desired it; but already, says Lord Dufferin, with 
his eye on the Mahommedans, whose place in India he 
fully appreciates, “large sections of the community are 
becoming alarmed at the thought of such self-constituted 
bodies interposing between themselves and the august 
impartiality of British rule.” There is the key of the 
situation ina nutshell. It is in that “august impartiality” 
that the British claim to rule resides, and on the day the 
power of displaying it is abandoned, the moral right of 
the English in India will have disappeared. 

It was, we think, most wise and most self-denying of Lord 
Dufferin to make this speech, instead of one, which he could 
easily have made, that would have purchased for him a 
roar of popularity. His words will carry weight, both in 
England and India; and it is time that this sterile agita- 
tion, which has already set the two grand religions of the 
country by the ears, should come to a final end. It can 
produce nothing but discontent, even if it does not produce 
once more that military revolt to which Lord Dufferin 
alluded, and which we notice some experienced Mahom- 
medan speakers do not consider altogether impossible. We 
would not ourselves declare the Congress illegal, as we see 
some experienced Governors are prepared to recommend ; 
but we would discourage its meetings by all the means at 
the disposal of Government, and especially by proclaiming 
from the first that while the British remain in India, the 
care of the countless millions now committed to them can- 
not be resigned into any hands except their own. When 
the Indian multitudes are ready for self-government, they 
will announce the fact to us in indisputable terms; but till 
then, the adoption of any scheme of representative govern- 
ment whatever, is merely the transfer of power from one 
qualified and strictly responsible aristocracy to another 
which would be neither responsible nor qualitied. 





THE DEBATE ON SUAKIN. 


ORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL is on the war- 
path again. As usual, his own friends are the 
objects of his attack, and, as usual, he has found out a 
weak place, and does not care much whether he strikes 
above or below the belt. As we showed last week, it has 
become the imperative duty of the British Government to 
disperse the Soudanese dervishes who are besieging or 
blockading Suakin, a port under British protection and 
Egyptian government. Even if it were possible to tolerate 
the insult of a continued attack upon a protected town, and 


the consequent belief in our feebleness, it would be wrong | 


to suffer the daily killing of Egyptian soldiers with- 
out an effort to protect them; and accordingly, the 
besiegers must in common decency be driven out of their 
trenches. The responsible Generals in Egypt, General 
Dormer and General Grenfell, think this may be safely 





done with a very small British force, and are pardonably | 


anxious that it should be so done. 


being Egyptians, or Negroes in the military service of 
Egypt. That is a sufficient force, by all accounts, if 
Generals Dormer and Grenfell are right as to the strength 
of the enemy, and if their native troops have been brought 
nearly up to the European level as fighting men. Unfor- 
tunately, there can as yet be no certainty in that matter. 
The blacks have always fought well, but the Egyptians are 
liable to bad panics ; and it is doubtful whether, when both 
are at their best, they are equal to the half-caste Arabs in 
the Mahdi’s employ who have stood up against Europeans, 
and who, as against all other soldiers, are animated 
not only by fanaticism, but by a belief in their own in- 
vincibility. They might, if their numbers are ade- 
quate—a point on which information is imperfect—compel 
the Europeans to retreat, slaughter out the blacks, and 
cow the Egyptians, in which case the townspeople would 
be panic-stricken, and it would be very difficult indeed to 
preserve Suakin from capture, to the great diminution of 
our prestige. The military advisers of the Government, 
among whom Lord Wolseley must be accounted first, have 
therefore recommended that the British section of the 
force should be increased; but the Cabinet, after con- 
sideration, prefers the advice given by its Generals 
in Egypt,—tirst, because it desires to avoid expense ; and 
secondly, because if the new Egyptian troops can win a 
victory over dervishes by hard fighting, many questions 
now apparently insoluble will be solved at once; Egypt 
will be shown to have an Army again, and instead of 
increasing the draft upon British strength, which is never 
adequate to our needs, additions may be made with much 
less expense and difficulty to the indigenous Army. The 
risk is considerable, especially in these days, when the 
newspapers style the slaughter of a corporal’s guard a 
massacre, and when every petty skirmish is exaggerated 
into a battle; but the British Government which will not 
run risks will never hold the Empire together. 

Unfortunately, General Wolseley did not, during his 
operations in Egypt, learn to estimate the valour of 
Egyptians very highly, and he has a doubt of the courage 
of black troops, except when moved by fanaticism or 
under exceedingly cruel discipline, which he has ex- 
pressed with great frankness in a hurried article in 
this month’s number of the Fortnightly Review. He, 
it is said, doubts the safety of the expedition, and 
has probably expressed his doubts elsewhere than in 
official reports. Nobody is reticent now except policemen 
in Whitechapel, and reticence is not Lord Wolseley’s most 
distinguishing quality. At all events, Lord Randolph 
Churchill heard that the “ military advisers” of the 
Government considered the force insufficient, and, instigated 
either by fear for the regiment employed, or by a desire 
to give the Government a resounding rap, or, as is most 
probable, by a combination of both motives, he on 
Tuesday moved the adjournment of the House in order, 
as he avowed, to bring the immense weight of the 
House of Commons to bear upon the Cabinet, and so 
compel it either to abandon the expedition or to increase 
its European strength. His speech, a very good one for 
its purpose, contained little more than the facts we have 
stated ; but it made a deep impression upon the House, 
which has been rendered pessimistic by events in South 
Africa and in the Soudan, and which justly considers that 
for the Civil Government to override the opinion of experts 
when in favour of caution, is a very serious step. 

The reply of the Secretary for War was, however, as a 
Parliamentary reply, absolutely unanswerable. He declared 
that the Government had full information as to the force 
opposed to them; that they had sent a whole British 
battalion more than the experts on the spot considered 
necessary, the Generals having asked only for a small body 
of cavalry ; that they had anxiously considered the whole 
matter, and that their decision had been arrived at under 
the fullest sense of their grave responsibility. They had 


They know that large | all the facts before them, which Lord Randolph Churchill 


expeditions are not popular, they have expended years of | had not, and they were fully confident that they had taken 
assiduous labour in the effort to reorganise an Egyptian | every measure necessary to secure success. That was final, 
Amy, they believe in their new troops, and they are |in the opinion of the House, which voted against the 


anxious to show Egypt and the world how much has been 
accomplished by their energy. They hope, moreover, by a 
victory clearly due to the new Army, to give it confidence 
in itself, and are averse on the first serious demand upon 
its courage, to supersede it as untrustworthy. They there- 
fore propose to employ five thousand men only, of whom 
less than a thousand will be Englishmen, the remainder 





| 


| that the sufficiency of the force is more doubtful than the 


_Dervishes, and because we distrust the superstition which 


adjournment by 231 to 189; and it ought to have been 
final. Some of us may think—we, for our parts, do think— 


Mixistry believe. We think so, not because the numbers are 
inadequate, but because of the past history of the Soudan, 
because there is no knowing what reinforcements reach the 
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affects all Mahommedans, when pitted against soldiers of 
their own faith who claim, besides extra valour, extra 
sanctity. Their hearts fail them sometimes under such 
circumstances at the first check, for reasons with which 
their physical courage has exceedingly little to do. A 
stampede among the Egyptians would hamper the blacks, 
and leave the whole work to be done by Englishmen, out- 
numbered by four to one. Nevertheless, it is for the 
Cabinet, and the Cabinet only, to decide. If they, after 
grave consideration and study of all the facts, including 
the opinion of their military advisers, decide to rely 
upon the Generals on the spot, they ought not to 
be impeded or embarrassed in giving effect to their 
decision. If they are, there is no responsible Government 
left anywhere in the country. Lord Wolseley is not 
responsible, and the House of Commons, besides being 
irresponsible, is just as incompetent as any other public 
meeting. It has a perfect right to proclaim its want of 
confidence in the Government, and to turn it out for in- 
adequately defending Suakin; but it has no right what- 
ever, while retaining it in power, to deprive it of 
its freedom of action by interfering in military de- 
tails. The House might as well dictate the supply 
of powder as the supply of men necessary for an 
operation, and so constitute itself avowedly and openly 
the Ministry of War. The plea put forward by Mr. Glad- 
stone that the Cabinet should act under the advice of 
experts has no relevancy to the matter. The Cabinet is so 
acting as a matter of fact, though the experts are in 
Egypt, and not here; but occasions do arise on which a 
Government must overrule the advice even of soldiers upon 
military operations. It should never interfere when opera- 
tions have begun, but it is constantly compelled both to 
order action and to dissuade from action, and to increase or 
diminish reinforcements. Orders of that kind are so mingled 
with policy, that there must be an ultimate referee ; and if 
that referee cannot act, there is no Government in the 
country, unless it be the “ military adviser,” who is not 
responsible. Of course, if under such circumstances the 
expedition goes wrong, the blame will lie at the door of the 
Cabinet ; but they know that quite well, and if knowing it 
they take the responsibility, they are clearly within their 
right. Even defeat isa less evil than the anarchy resulting 
from the absence of a final authority, or than reliance on 
a Parliament turned into a Convention, absolutely ignorant 
of the matter in hand, and capable of voting, as the Liberals 
did on Tuesday, not in order to defend Suakin, but to turn 
out the Ministry. If Mr. Gladstone’s theory is right, and 
the Government, though responsible for policy, is not re- 
sponsible for action, we ought, like the Romans, whenever 
a war is to be undertaken, to supersede the civil power by 
a military Dictator. Then we should have again some 
responsibility; but under the system supported by the 
Liberals on Tuesday, we have neither the responsibility of 
the regular Government, nor the energy which an unchecked 
General might display. We do not profess ourselves cer- 
tain that the expedition will succeed, but we are rejoiced 
that we have a Government which knows its own mind, 
and dare act on it, regardless of threats of dismissal for its 


independence. 
N R. BURNETT’S Report on the condition of the 
nailmakers and small-chain makers in Staffordshire 
and Worcestershire is a paper of very great interest. Its 
interest, however, is not mainly of the kind which Mr. 
Cunninghame Graham finds in it. It has that kind of 
interest, too, but it shares it with a great number of 
similar Reports. The condition of these trades is as un- 
satisfactory as it well can be. The labour market is 
glutted; sweating is as abundant and as cruel as it 
is in the East of London; the physical demands of the 
work are extremely severe; and as men and women 
are equally employed, the women, of course, suffer the 
most. Still, all these features may be parallelled in 
other trades, and though Mr. Burnett describes them 
very well, he has necessarily to repeat a great deal that we 
have heard before. The special interest of the Report lies in 
the light it throws upon two tendencies of philanthropy at 
the present time. The first is that we will the end enthu- 
siastically enough, but when it comes to willing the means 
we at once stop short. Our legislative surgery is paralysed 
by our determination not to use the knife. It gives pain, 


THE REPORT ON THE NAILMAKERS. 


desirable we may think the object to be attaineg w 
shrink from the operations through which alone we, 
hope to reach it. The second tendency is our dispositj 
to think that words must always bear the same mea “a 
that so long as a state of facts can be truly described f 
the same term, it must be in all essential respects 
same. One or other of these errors lies at the root of the 
difficulties which meet us when we attempt to ameliorate 
such a state of things as that we read of in Mr. Burnet, 
Report. 

The source of the mischief in these trades, ag jp 80 
many others, is the over-abundance of labour. It is this 
that brings the middleman into existence. The “ fogger” 
is useful because there is a great deal of labour goip 
about which would not find a market without ‘him. Mer 
who have neither work nor organisation must take ay 
chance jobs they can get, and then the “ fogger ” steps in 
and avails himself of their need to undersell the regular naj. 
masters. When we ask the cause of the glut in the supply 
of labour, we find that over and above the ordinary causes 
which govern this class of questions, there is the grow; 
competition between men and women. Women and girls 
“now form about one-half of the total number employed 
in the trade.” “It is by no means uncommon to find al] 
the capable members of a household engaged ag nail. 
makers, right through from the grandfather to the father, 
mother, sons, and daughters.” ‘So entirely has female 
labour now become a part of the general system of the 
trade, that even where the husbands work at other trades, 
and earn fairly good wages, the wives go on working as 
nailers or chainmakers.” Their hours are very long, 
the work is exceedingly heavy, and their wages are 
very small. But women seldom mind _ how little they 
earn, provided they earn something; and little as they 
can make by their labour, it is often enough to 
keep the husband in comparative idleness. The effects of 
this severe and prolonged exertion on their physical health 
is alleged to be exceedingly bad, and certainly Mr. 
Burnett’s description of an “ oliver,” which is a species of 
heavy hammer moved by the foot of the worker, suggests 
an instrument as little suited to women’s use as anything 
that can be imagined. As in every trade where it prevails, 
this abundance of female labour makes organisation of 
any effective kind almost unattainable. Moreover, it has 
a second result in indisposing the men to the substitution of 
factory for shop or home labour. Shops, and still more 
homes, escape the eye of the factory inspector. There is no 
prying official coming round to see how many hours the work 
goes on, or toask the age or sex of the persons engaged init. 
Yet there is a general agreement that the factory system is 
immensely superior to the small-shop system. It lends 
itself to trade organisation, and it makes the “ fogger” an 
impossibility. ‘In my opinion,” says Mr. Burnett, “the 
domestic workshop is the root from which spring most of 
the evils of the nail and small-chain trades ;” and this view 
is certainly borne out by the fact that in the machine nail 
trade—which is necessarily worked on the factory system 
—“the operatives have much shorter hours and higher 
wages than in the hand nail trade.” 

This, then, is the condition of these trades, and it seems 
plain that the natural and obvious way of improving it is 
to deal with the two evils we have seen to belong to it. 
If we forbid the employment of women in chain and nail 
making, as being employments essentially unsuited to them, 
and if we extend the system of inspection which has wrought 
so great a change in factories to “shops” of all kinds, 
we shall have done all that is in our power to bring about 
a better state of things. Whether these were the remedies 
to which Mr. Cuninghame Graham wished to commit the 
House of Commons the other day, we do not know. But 
we may be permitted to doubt whether he had in view 
anything half so practical. Nor do we for the moment 
wish to express any decided opinion on the vexed questions 
which any attempt to legislate in this sense would u- 
doubtedly raise. All we care to do is to point out how 
much more difficult action has become, owing to the recent 
change in the current of philanthropic ideas. A few years 
ago there were only two parties on the subject of women’s 
labour. There were the selfish capitalists who defended 
women’s labour because it was cheap, and the philan- 
thropists who denounced it because it was injurious to the 
workers. Now there is a third and influential party, which 
is less impressed by the injury that women’s labour inflicts 





and that is reason enough for discarding it. No matter how 
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rohibition of women’s labour would inflict on the present 

neration. Granted, they say, that women do themselves a 
an deal of harm by working at these trades, they do, at any 
rate, earn a livelihood by them. What is to become of 
them if you forbid them to earn a livelihood in this way ? 
What are the evils you have reckoned up by the side of 
garvation? You have no plan ready for the support of 
these women, and until you have, you have no right to 
take away the means by which they do actually support 
themselves at present. Legislation against female labour 
in unsuitable trades means immediate privation and pain 
to the women it affects. The modern philanthropist seems 
unable to make up his mind to run so terrible a risk. 

So, again, with the substitution of labour in factories 
for labour in domestic workshops. There may be excellent 
reasons for rejecting the change. The obstacles to its 
introduction may be too serious to be overcome, or the 

rocess of overcoming them may bring greater evils with 
it, But, at all events, we need not talk of the sanctities of 
home and the rights of parents as though the mere 
utterance of these formulas disposed of the whole question. 
The sanctities of home enjoy but a precarious existence in 
Dudley and its surrounding villages. The rights of parents 
must be interpreted with some reserve when they are used 
to keep girls of twelve or fourteen at work “ perched on 
beams with their heads among the roof timbers, by which 
they steady themselves while working a bellows with each 
foot.” 








PATIENCE. 

HERE is no doubt that this is an impatient generation, 
partly perhaps because it has been taught to value so 
highly the commercial importance of speed, that in cases 
where we have no real standard of what is true speed and 
what is mere mischievous haste, we fret if we cannot appear 
toourselves to be making rapid progress towards our end; 
and partly because we have been so accustomed to look for 
novelties of all kinds since the post, the railway, and the 
telegraph competed with each other in supplying us with new 
matters for surprise, that we have exchanged our appreciation 
of patience for an appreciation of what the American people 
call “ smartness.” And yet patience positively makes character 
as no smartness will ever make it. The revisers of the New 
Testament have made one most important change in their 
version as it affects Our Lord’s estimate of patience, and one 
which has escaped in a great degree the notice it deserved. 
In the passage in which he describes the persecution which 
his disciples will have to undergo, he says:—* Ye shall be de- 
livered up even by parents and brethren and kinsfolk and 
friends ; and some of you shall they cause to be put to death. 
And ye shall be hated of all men for my name’s sake. And 
not a hair of your head shall perish. Jn your patience ye 
shall win your souls,’—not, as the old version had it, “In 
your patience possess ye your souls.” What is affirmed is 
that ‘in your patience ye shall gain possession of your 
souls, —in other words, make your true selves, not merely 
keep your old selves. That is another way of saying that 
patience is a good deal more than fortitude. Fortitude 
enables a man to resist trouble, to remain unmoved while it 
passes over him. But patience does a great deal more than 
this; it enables a man to absorb out of his trouble into his 
own character that which will make it quite a new thing,— 
just as, to use the old commonplace illustration of annealing, 
the process of submitting certain metals under proper con- 
ditions to a very high degree of heat will give them quite new 
properties. Patience wins by waiting much more than it waits 
to win. The patient man supposes that he is only waiting 
for what he has long desired. But if he waits truly, and in 
that spirit in which we are assured that in our patience we 
shall win our souls, he wins a great deal more than he ever 
desired or expected; he wins a new power of discerning, a 
new power of loving, a new power of reverencing that which 
he had only half-desired as he gazed on it from a distance. 
He exchanges, in fact, the mere “desire of the moth for the 
star,” for that which permeates character with a new grain and 
anew passion. Patience, indeed, has a good deal of the heat 
of the higher passion in it, the two words themselves being, 
of course, of the same root. Indeed, it is worth notice that 
while the Greek word for patience means little but “remaining 


a word which suggests something much more than the lying 
under a superincumbent weight. And so when Goethe makes 
Faust, writhing under the sneers of Mephistopheles, utter his 
curse on all that was most sacred, he curses patience more 
deeply than either faith or hope :— 
“ Fluch sei der Hoffnung, Fluch dem Glauben, 
Und Fluch vor allem der Geduld.” 

And well he may, for the true patience is not mere dogged- 
ness; it involves both faith and hope, and the clinging of the 
will, besides, for the sake of that faith and hope, to the great 
end hoped for and believed in. It is not by patience that we 
could win our souls if there were no faith and hope involved 
in it; but it is the faith and hope which enter so deeply into 
the true Christian tenacity which make patience what it 
is. Doggedness may arise out of mere self-will, or mere 
irresistible habit. But patience involves humility, while there 
is no humility in mere doggedness. “ Patient abiding” is 
attributed by the Psalmist to “the meek” alone. There is 
no self-will in true patience. It is the humility in patience 
which exorcises all mere obstinacy, and transforms silent 
endurance from a process of exhaustion,—a mere waste 
of strength,—into a power that feeds us with new life and 
impresses on us new character. Where is there a great national 
career that has not been built upon the qualities which are 
essential to patience? Perhaps the French have evinced less 
capacity for patience than any other equally great people; but 
consider the marvellous root of patience in the Norman, 
the Breton, the Alsatian elements of the French character; 
and if Paris has represented a central impatience, has not 
Paris ruined almost as often as she has delighted France ? 
In all the other great nations of the world, the raw materials 
.of patience are the most notable characteristics of the national 
character,—for example, among the Jews, the Romans, the 
English, the Germans, and Slavs,—we say the raw materials 
of patience, for the higher kind of patience is far too lofty as 
well as lowly a virtue to be widely diffused through any people. 
Even amongst the Jews, whose character in its more ideal 
form appears to have been specially intended to illustrate this 
great virtue, the raw materials of it far oftener degenerated 
into mere doggedness than rose into that transcendent 
spiritual quality by which men win their souls. 

For patience in this sense is not the mere power of bearing 
or suffering heavy calamity without collapse, but the power 
of bearing or suffering for some high end which fills the soul 
with a passion such as gives even to bearing and suffering 
a glow of exultation. In a lower plane, patience of this 
kind has often been exhibited by men of genius whose 
end was not the highest,—for example, by Columbus, when 
he felt himself commissioned to discover the New World. 
But there is no illustration of the higher kind of patience 
in all literature to compare with the patience which breathes 
through the Hebrew literature in relation to all the bitter 
reverses and catastrophes of the Jewish history. Take, for 
instance, an illustration from the most recent study of the 
prophet Isaiah,* by a very able and learned young clergy- 
man of the Free Church of Scotland, the Rev. George Adam 
Smith, who has just published a volume on the earlier Isaiah 
so vigorous and so popular that it is likely to be very widely 
read and very eagerly discussed. How does Mr. Smith under- 
stand the first Messianic prophecy of Isaiah, the one in which 
the coming of Immanuel as the Prince of Judah is first 
announced? We know, of course, that great Hebrew critics 
and scholars may dispute Mr. Smith’s view of the passage; 
but whether it be in every respect accurate or not, it can 
hardly be doubted that the passage itself is one of the most 
signal illustrations of that patient confidence in the glorious 
future of their race, held fast under the severest disappoint- 
ment, and illuminating the whole history of Israel, that 
even the marvellous story of that unique national life sup- 
plies. “He,” says Mr. Smith, “whose advent has hitherto 
not been foretold, except as the beginning of an era of pro- 
sperity, and whose person has not been painted but with 
honour and power, is represented as a helpless and innocent 
sufferer, his prospects dissipated by the sins of others” 
[especially Ahaz, in whose, reign the prophecy is written] 
“and himself born only to share his people’s indigence. Such 
a representation of the hero’s fate is of the very highest 
interest. We are accustomed to associate the conception of a 





under” pain or trouble, for the Greeks had no genius for 
patience, the Romans, who had the greatest genius for it, used | 
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suffering Messiah only with a very much later development of 
prophecy when Israel went into exile; but the conception 
meets us already here. It is another proof that ‘ Esaias is very 
bold.’ He calls his Messiah Immanuel, and yet dares to pre- 
sent him as nothing but a sufferer, a sufferer for the sins of 
others. Born only to suffer with his people who should have 
inherited their throne,—that is Isaiah’s first doctrine of the 
Messiah.” 


Of course, the orthodox interpretation of this prophecy is 
that Isaiah gives us here a distinct and conscious anticipation 
of Christ,—the difficulty, of course, being that the appearance 
of Immanuel is to precede immediately the defeat of the Kings 
of Syria and Samaria who were contemporaries of Isaiah. But 
it matters not for our purpose whether Isaiah was predicting 
the appearance of the true Messiah, or whether he was antici- 
pating the appearance of a prince whom he expected within 
a few years of the date of the prophecy, so long as he really 
declared that the Messiah with whose glorious reign the Jews 
had habitually fed their imagination, was, in the first instance 
at least, to be a sufferer with his people, instead of a deliverer 
who would raise that people to a glory far beyond anything 
they had achieved in the past. What inexhaustible patience 
it implies in the prophet and in the temper of his inspiration 
to treat the great promise as coming to its fulfilment, and yet 
as coming to its fulfilment shorn of all its brilliance and 
bringing with it only a leaden gloom,—the gloom of catastrophe 
for the nation first, and the gloom of collapse even for that 
one consolation which had always been kept in reserve. Not 
only was the nation to be overthrown, but the promised 
prince was to come without restoring it to its former grandeur, 
nay, only to share the poverty and humiliation of the people 
whom it had been announced that he should redeem. It 
seems to us that the orthodox interpretation which reaches 
forward to the time of Christ, implies even greater patience in 
the mind of the prophet, than the historical interpretation 
which assumes the collapse of the Messianic hopes only for 
the prophet’s own lifetime. In the one case, centuries were 
to pass, and even after these centuries the Messiah was to 
be a Messiah shorn of all his glory. In the other case, the 
humiliation of the most brilliant hopes of Judah was to take 
place within a few years. In either case alike, gloom and 
disappointment threatened the people at the very point on 
which they were most sensitive; and gloom and disappoint- 
ment even as regarded the central national hope were pro- 
nounced to be part of the divine decree;—and yet, and 
none the less, through the newly gathered shadows the 
inalienable hope was to shine out again. This prince of afflic- 
tion was soon afterwards declared, prince of affliction though 
he was, to be the Wonderful Counsellor, the Mighty God, the 
Everlasting Father, the Prince of Peace. Where could patience 
such as this be parallelled, even in the records of divine in- 
spiration itself? Where shall we find another literature in 
which the complete blighting of the fondest hope is made 
the prelude to a burst of brighter hope than ever? in 
which the more confidently the blank future is foreseen, the 
deeper grows the conviction that within the heart of that 
blank future there is springing up a future all the brighter 
for the utter extinction of those hopes by which it was pre- 
ceded. The more repeatedly and determinedly the tree 
of glorious Jewish expectation was hewn down, the more 
thickly the bare stump sprouted forth the hopes which 
seemed to have been extirpated to the roots. While 
Ahaz was inviting Assyrian invasion, these hopes sprang 
thicker in the prophet’s mind than even when Hezekiah was 
ruling under Isaiah’s wise counsels, just as when the forlorn 
exile was hanging up his harp by the waters of Babylon, 
and declaring that in such a world it was hopeless to sing one 
of the songs of Zion, his patience nourished so deep a con- 
fidence of reaping in joy what had been sown in tears, that 
hardly any previous singer had surpassed his song in beauty 
and in charm. 

Patience is not worthy of the name, unless it is inspired 
by a spirit that defies disappointment and faces even death 
without a shudder. But this is just where Jewish patience,— 
of the old type,—surpasses either Jewish or Gentile patience 
of the new; for patience of the old type had its root in springs 
so deep that they could not be dried up, while patience of the 
new type is only tenacity that is not easily turned aside, but 
that once fairly broken, has no resurrection. 











ris 
THE NATIONAL ART CONGRESS. 


Y= present writer always reads a speech by Sir Frederick 
Leighton with a certain pleasure. It is usually too 
ornate and laboured for true oratory, smells too much of the 
lamp, and lacks the persuasive force which springs from spon. 
taneity, but still, pomp has a place in Art, and Sir F. Leighton’s 
diction, artificial as it is, is often full of thought and rich 
with melody ; while every now and then, as when he describeq 
a British audience with its mind “focussed to be funny,” he 
presents us with an epigram at once original and true. The 
speech Sir Frederick delivered on Monday at Liverpool, at 
the opening of the National Art Congress, is unusually 
full of the “purple patches” which deform his style by 
depriving it of all naturalness; but our quarrel is not 
with the frame of the picture so much as with the 
picture itself. We cavil at one of the central thoughts of 
the speech, not at its ornate form, holding the thought to be 
far more optimistic than the facts will justify. All through 
Sir Frederick Leighton’s fine sentences runs the idea that a 
race naturally not prone to westheticism may be made esthetic 
by the persistent cultivation of the eye; that if we multiply 
beautiful things, the body of the people will at last be sensitive 
to beauty; and that if we banish ugliness, we shall gradually 
get rid of that tolerance for it which, even more than 
indifference to beauty, cripples or buries the asthetic 
sense. This is the belief in the strength of which he 
helps to found an Association of Art, and finds time 
amidst endless avocations to address to a National Art 
Congress a philippic in three columns against the Philis. 
tine indifference to Art among the English people. “It 
is in the belief that the consciousness of which I have 
spoken is rather dormant with us than absent, waiting to be 
aroused rather than wholly wanting, that the founders of this 
Association have initiated the movement which has brought 
you together and laid upon me the ungracious task to which 
I am now addressing myself,—a task I have accepted in the 
hope that at least some good to others may come out of the 
wreck and ruin of any character for courtesy which may 
hitherto have been conceded to me.” No one will accuse Sir 
F. Leighton of want of courtesy, and most men will admit his 
indictment; it is only about the remedy he suggests that 
there will be debate. It seems to many almost a truism to 
say that the presence of beauty will develop “ intuitive appre- 
ciation” of beauty, for they see that the apophthegm is abso- 
lutely true of all men with artistic instincts ; but for all that, 
we venture to ask whether it is true universally or of any 
numerous people. Itis certainly not true as to natural beauty 
many races which live perpetually in presence of beautiful 
scenes not appreciating them at all. It is more than doubtful 
if the Romans ever perceived the full beauty of the scenery of 
Italy, and quite certain that they thought the scenery of Switzer- 
land detestable. The Swiss, though they love their moun- 
tains, do not appreciate their beauty; and it was not till Scott 
arose that the Scotch perceived the marvellous zsthetic charm 
of the land of the mountain and the flood. If the constant 
spectacle of beauty educates all men, why is not every Celt of 
the Western Highlands instinctively an artist, at least as 
regards landscape; or why is not every “statesman” of 
the Lake Country as full of wsthetic enjoyment in the 
sights around him as Mr. Alfred Hunt or Mr. Brett would 
be? The dull perception of the denizens of the most 
beautiful lands in the world seems to us a final answer 
to the theory that the presence of beauty educates all 
men, and without affirming that Nature is never ugly, 
for Nature made the legs of the giraffe and the body of 
the toad, we may affirm that there are places tenanted for 
thousands of years by the insensible, from which ugliness 
is totally banished. How long does Sir Frederick Leighton 
think the Cingalese have lived in Ceylon, where every 
fresh step is to the artist a new and rare delight; or how 
many years will he give to the Negroes of Jamaica before 
they perceive the singular beauty of the scenery of that 
island? If beauty from the hand of God does not teach, as 
it certainly does not, or the Negro on Lake Tanganyika would 
be impossible, and Donald would be the best judge of certain 
landscapes, why should beauty from the hand of man? Sir 
F. Leighton produces, like everybody else, the example of “the 
Greeks ”—as if Spartans and Beotians had not been Greeks 
—but if his is the true explanation of their gift of artistic 
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insight, how came they ever to lose it? He will hardly | 


contend that Athenian architecture of to-day is admirable ; 
yet the people who ordered it, paid for it, and tolerate it, 
have lived their lives, as their fathers also did, gazing straight 
upon the Parthenon. Athens was at one time the Art store- 
house of the world, a museum the equal of which history has 
never seen; but is there the smallest evidence that the true 
population of Athens—the slaves who obeyed the thirty 
thousand fastidious aristocrats whom we mean when we 
speak of the Athenians—were refined or “civilised” by 
the glories of Art around them, or were moved by them 
at all? Did the cooks of Pompeii, of whose utensils the 
President of the Royal Academy gives such a glowing 
description, care in the least for Art, or understand it, or 
grow under its influence refined? It must have been the 
lot of Sir Frederick Leighton to know something of many 
scores of the attendants in the service of galleries, men who 
have lived their lives surrounded by Art glories; and we should 
like to know his opinion of the estheticism in them, as com- 
pared, say, with that of the cabmen driving past. If the 
sight of beauty educates all men, and especially educates 
those who have from any cause been aroused to a conscious- 
ness of it, how does it happen that so many dealers in Art 
are hopeless boors, and would prefer for themselves the ugliest 
brand-new finery, whether in architecture, furniture, or dress ? 
No doubt the class is liable to be maligned, because artists and 
their allies in literature have a grudge against it ; but allowing 
for that, Sir Frederick Leighton would hardly call together a 
company of picture-dealers and sellers of bric-d-brac, to show 
the world what the constant sight of beauty could do to civilise 
mankind. The plain truth is, that his speech exaggerates the 
educative influence of beautiful things, and that although 
they are necessary to promote xstheticism even in the few, just 
as practice is necessary to musicians, they may exist in 
profusion all around, yet leave the multitude blind to all 
that Sir Frederick would describe as Art. Turks might dwell 
in the shadow of the Parthenon to eternity, and neither erect 
a beautiful building nor appreciate it when erected. The 
Greeks, say all artists, including Sir F. Leighton, were such 
divine sculptors because of the lovely forms around them 
always revealed to their gaze; but how many exquisite statues 
does the world owe to the Otaheitans? There may appear on 
earth some day a people to whom has been given what was 
given to the Greek; but among the existing races, wsthetic 
perception will, for ages to come at all events, be confined to 
a limited caste, consisting of two classes,—those to whom a 
gift has been given as separate and incommunicable as the 
gift of music or poetry, and those who, by patient study and 
much observation, have acquired an unsatisfactory yet valuable 
equivalent for the gift. ‘The People” will be generally un- 
selfish, or generally polite, or generally happy, before it is 
generally esthetic; and we are cycles yet from any one of 
those grand alterations in character. 


Artists will grieve at that prospect, and we may be sad 
with their sadness, for the absence of appreciation of beauty 
is a grave defect, not, indeed, in the character, but in the 
capacities of the man in whom the sense is lacking; but there 
is nothing to be gained from exaggeration such as swells Sir 
Frederick Leighton’s speech, and was used by some of those 
who followed him till they made even the truth ridiculous. One 
man actually said that Art would do more than Religion for 
civilisation, which is like an assertion that five is greater than 
fifty, or the power to count than sanity. There may be a 
noble, though there cannot be an agreeable civilisation without 
Art; and the Hebrew has done more to relieve human life of 
its incurable miseries than the Hellene, though the Hebrew 
had only his thoughts, and the Hellene his thoughts plus a 
perfected taste. The control of the world has been given 
through its history to unesthetic races; it is passing almost 
visibly to the most Philistine of them all, the Teuton in all 
his branches; and we do not know that man is less happy 





or less civilised in an American “city,” or a Hanoverian | 
village, or an English country town, than he was in Athens. | 
Certainly he is happier than in the Pompeii which Sir Frederick 
Leighton so extols because rich men used artistic spoons, and 
dined amid pictures suggesting beauty; Pompeii, where filth 
was rampant and unblushing, and gladiators were compelled 
to die in torture that visitors might be delighted with 
their pain, and the few were connoisseurs alike in art | 
and cruelty, and the best man, for all that appears, was the | 


| Roman sentinel who would not quit his post even at the 


bidding of a volcano, but died there doing his duty, and 
probably as unappreciative of Art as Sir Francis Doyle’s 
“English Private of the Buffs.” A civilisation without Art 
lacks amenity and agreeableness; but the civilisation which 
has only Art for its glory and its preservative, need not include 
either righteousness, or freedom, or learning, or ease. Art 
was dominant in the Golden House while the Christians were 
burning outside; but one doubts if they fully recognised or 
acknowledged the value of that civilisation, or thought that 
its special outcome was to humanise and refine. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
“INCIDENTS OF COERCION.” 


[To tHE Epiror oF THE ‘‘SpectarTor.’’] 
Srr,—I shall be obliged if you will permit me to contradict 
three of the statements in your review of December Ist of 
my “Incidents of Coercion.” 

1. My letters to the Times on the Clanricarde case were 
written many months after the dismissal of Mr. Joyce, and 
the contingent trial between him and his employer; and a still 
longer period after the first evictions on this property, and 
the trial of seventy-five Woodford men at Sligo for resisting. 

2. The letters were not inspired by Dr. Duggan, the Bishop 
of Clonfert. The first of them was written before I had made 
acquaintance with that prelate. 

3. It is not true that I was ever in company with Dr. Tully. 
—I am, Sir, &c., G. SHaw-LEFEVRE. 

18 Bryanston Square, W., December Sth. 





THE AFRICAN BLOCKADE. 

[To THE EpiTor oF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—Will you allow me to say a few words in reference to 
the interesting letter from “J. G.” which appeared in the 
Spectator of November 24th? I think “J. G.” is in error 
when he speaks of Réunion and the Seychelles employing 
twenty thousand Negroes. The Seychelles are British islands, 
and I think General Rigby, who was one of our Committee, 
and with whom I have often talked on the subject, must have 
been alluding to Réunion and the Comoro Islands, including 
Nossi Bé, off the coast of Madagascar. 

“J. G.” inquires whether any one can throw light on the 
present position of labour in those islands, and where it is sup- 
posed to come from. It has long been known to this Society, 
and the fact was made evident to all the world in 1883 by the 
murder of Captain Brownrigge, that the French flag is largely 
used to cover the transit of slaves from the East Coast of 
Africa to French possessions in the Indian Ocean. Any officer 
attempting to board a dhow for the purpose of verifying her 
papers under French colours, does so at his own risk, and 
would be probably received by a deadly volley, as was Captain 
Brownrigge. This is one of the points which must be settled 
before the blockade now commencing can be made effective, 
England and Germany must claim the right to examine any 
suspected dhow, under whatever flag she may be sailing. 

Allow me to give you one or two proofs of this scandalous 
misuse of the French flag in East African waters. Cardinal 


*Lavigerie, whom I had the honour of seeing in Paris 


in September last, told me that he was opposed and perse- 
cuted by Frenchmen who had interests in sugar-planta- 
tions in Réunion and other French islands, and these men 
were designated by his Eminence as une ligue des négriers. I 
urged the Cardinal to join with our Society in endeavouring to 
obtain from the French Government a concession of the right 
of search of all vessels suspected of carrying slaves, and this 
he promised to do. I have seen in a letter of recent date from 
an officer on board one of ber Majesty’s cruisers on the East 
Coast of Africa, that the Arabs, by paying £6 a year at the 
Comoro Islands, can obtain French papers and the right to 
hoist French colours, “so that we cannot touch them, and only 
board them at our own risk.” The same letter states that a 
brisk trade is now going on under French colours. This 
abominable traffic has, no doubt, increased very considerably 
since our Government prohibited the export of Indian coolies 
to French Colonies, in which step they were perfectly justified, 
because not only were the coolies in many instances most 
shamefully treated—in fact, they were in reality slaves—but 
the Frenck Government declined to admit of any inspection by 
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English officials of the plantations on which these unfortunate 
coolies were employed. 

I must not encroach further on your space; but if “J. G.” 
will call upon me, I will confirm all that I have said from other 
letters which I have received from high authorities, but which 
I am not at liberty to publish —I am, Sir, &c., 

Cuas. H. ALLEN, Secretary. 

British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, 

55 New Broad Street, E.C., November 27th. 





ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 
(To THe EpiTor or THE “ SPECTATOR.”’ } 

S1r,—In the Spectator of November 24th, I see a letter signed 
“Lector,” in which I am accused of making inaccurate state- 
ments and unjust criticisms. I have no party bias about 
education, and I have done my best to be both just and 
accurate. How far I have succeeded, is, as a personal question, 
of little consequence to anybody but myself; but to get at the 
truth about our elementary education is of great consequence 
to everybody, and we shall do well to consider what ‘“ Lector,” 
who is evidently an authority, tells us. According to him, a 
great deal of “form” has now been worked into Mr. Lowe’s 
rough material, and the true conception or idéw is being 
reached by a process of evolution. I am sadly ignorant of 
science; but if I am not much mistaken, Mr. Darwin would 
have been startled by “ Lector’s” notion of evolution. The 
various steps he enumerates are a series of alterations every 
one of which is directly opposed to Mr. Lowe’s “idea.” Mr. 
Lowe thought of our elementary schools as means for teaching 
the “three R’s,” and he proposed to give a grant from the 
State for every boy or girl who proved to the inspector that 
he or she had been taught to read, write, or cipher up toa 
fixed standard. “ Lector” tells us that this idea has been to 
a great extent given up, and that the grant now depends on 
many things besides the “ passes.” No doubt if this is so, and 
if the process of evolution goes on at the same rate for another 
twenty years, not much of Mr. Lowe’s idea will then be left. 
But what are we to think of an idea that has to be dealt with in 
this evolutionary (or, as I should prefer to call it, revolutionary) 
fashion? I give all credit to the Department for wishing to 
improve our elementary education, and for endeavouring to 
whittle away Mr. Lowe’s original design; but as it seems to 
me, they have not been nearly so successful as “ Lector” 
would have us believe. Until the old leaven of the “pass” 
system is entirely cast out, it will go on working. In a former 
letter I contended that the inspectors, who have to get through 
a great deal of work in a short time, must to some extent be 
influenced by the per-centage of “ passes.” Even if they are 
not, the managers and teachers will always suppose that they 
are, and will consequently direct most of their energies to the 
attainment of a high per-centage. There seems a beautiful 
exactness about it, when you have the performances of your 
school tabulated in figures. As a leading inspector has well 
said, “managers and teachers will fasten on the one thing 
which seems to lend itself to arithmetical estimate,” and it is 
this that has made Mr. Lowe’s invention so pernicious. It 
falls in with a bad tendency, and gives it a strength against 
which all the good intentions of the Department are un- 
availing. —I am, Sir, &c., 

Redhill, November 27th. R. H. Quick. 

[We do not understand this letter in the least. Why is 
there anything inconsistent in making grants depend on two 
independent considerations,—one of them the number of 
passes; the other, the indications of general life and intelligence 
apart from the number of passes P—Eb. Spectator. | 


TRUSTEES AND “SETTIKYS.” 
{To THE EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR,’’] 
Srr,—In reference to your article on this subject, in the 
Spectator of November 24th, it may be of some interest to 
mention that in the Cape Colony testators can avoid burdening 
their friends with executorships and trusteeships, by appointing 
to those offices “the Secretary for the time being” of certain 
incorporated “ Boards of Executors,” or “ Trust Companies,” 
one of the chief parts of whose business it is to administer 
the estates of deceased persons, and whose “Secretaries for 
the time being” may also be appointed “ executors dative” 
(i.e, administrators) in cases of intestacy, or “with the will 
annexed” in the absence of testamentary executors. In all | 





cases the accounts of an administration have to be submitted | 


Sra 
to the Master of the Supreme Court (an official some of Whose 
multifarious duties are analogous to those of a Chief Clerk in 
the Chancery Division). If it is desired to put a further check 
upon such an executor, a testator can appoint the Secretaries 
for the time being of two rival Companies; but it is more usual 
to appoint some personal friend to act with him. 

In the Colony mentioned, all executors and administrators. 
are entitled by law to “reasonable compensation” for their 
work—(otherwise these Boards and Companies would not, of 
course, undertake it)—and the scale of remuneration, though 
not fixed by law, is well settled. It is liable, however, to 
alteration, to suit particular cases, at the discretion of the. 
Master or the Court. The Master’s fees are fixed by law ang 
payable out of the estate. His position is in fact, in some 
respects, that of a State Trustee.—I am, Sir, &c., 

ANGLO-CaPE Lawyer. 


. [To Tue Epitor or§THeE ‘‘ Spectator,’’ ] 

S1r,—With respect to the editorial note to the letter, signed 
“A.U.,” about trustees, in the Spectator of December Ist, I 
beg to state that a widow with grown-up sons and a life. 
interest can, with the assent of her sons as sole reversioners, 
do anything she likes with a legacy under her husband’s will, 
or given in any other way,.and this whether restrained from 
anticipation or not.—I am, Sir, &c., R. D. 


(To tHe Epitor oF THE “ SpecTATOR,’’ ] 

S1r,—I respectfully crave leave to point out that you are still 
under a misapprehension as to the state of the law. The 
proposition stated in your editorial note to my last letter— 
viz., that a widow cannot, even with the assent of her children 
as sole reversioners, put an end to the trust—cannot be sus- 
tained for one moment. There is no disability attaching to 
widowhood, nor can a widow be legally restrained from 
alienating her life-interest. If, therefore, the lady were in 
fact a widow (ie., not married again), and if her children 
were in fact sole reversioners, she and they together could 
compel the trustees to hand over the entire trust fund. The 
thing is done almost every day. I have now on my desk, 
curiously enough, a draft deed to settle, in which a widow 
entitled for life to a sum of Consols, is joining with her three 
sons (the sole reversioners under her husband’s will) in putting 
an end to the trust, with the view of enabling the money to be 
used in the sons’ business, they undertaking to pay their 
mother a share of the profits. Such a transaction is unques- 
tionably valid.—I am, Sir, Xc., Ya J 





CLOSED CATHEDRALS. 
(To tHE EpiTor OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
S1r,—May I be permitted, as holding office in a Cathedral 
Chapter, to say a word on the vexed subject of charges made 
to visitors? In the first place, I suppose that it will be 
admitted that the great purpose of churches, whether 
cathedral or other, is that they should be houses of prayer. 
It is, therefore, most desirable that for this purpose they 
should be open at all reasonable times to all. But it does not 
follow that every part of a church should always be kept open. 
If, for instance, the nave, and other parts connected with the 


,| nave, are open, the needful accommodation for the purpose of 


private prayer will in most cases be amply provided. And 
this much is, I believe, free to all in all cathedrals, whether 
at home or abroad. But surely chancels and choirs, where, 
for the most part, the valuables and ornaments of churches 
are preserved, require some special guarding. I know that in 
Beverley Minster not very long ago, the figure of St. Jobn of 
Beverley, carved on the Dean’s stall, has been torn off and 
carried away; and I also know, from the experience of this 
cathedral, that the habit of scratching names and doing various 
other bits of mischief is as deeply rooted in human nature as 
when the Greek soldiers left their graffiti on the pyramids of 
Egypt. 

Attendants, then, must be appointed to watch over the more 
delicate parts of such churches as ours; and these must, of 
course, be paid. It is easy to say,—‘ Let the Dean and Chapter 
pay them.’ But they who talk thus have little idea of the facts 
of the case, of the calls upon the continually diminishing 
funds of Dean and Chapter, and the need even of supple- 
menting these funds, if our cathedrals are to be maintained in 
their proper dignity of fabric and of services. 
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In the case of this cathedral, a charge of sixpence is made 
for each visitor, considerably lessened when a certain number 
visit it together. For this sum a competent attendant is 

rovided, ready to answer questions, and to explain the in- 
teresting history and the architecture of this noble structure, 
and a plan of the cathedral, with notes, is presented to each 
yisitor. Onone Saturday in each month, as is well known and 
appreciated in all the county, all parts of the church, under 
proper superintendence, are thrown open. 

Icannot see that there is any just cause for complaint in 
such an arrangement as this. We are, of course, sorry that 
every one cannot always have everything that he desires, and 
this applies to other matters besides the investigation of 
cathedrals. No arrangement can, I fear, be made which can 
be warranted never to tax any one. The real question is,—Can 
anything better be suggested, barring, of course, the simple 
remedy which some of your correspondents propose, which 
accords with the witty definition of charity,—viz., bidding 
other people to give. 

Ican only add that it has been the greatest joy to myself 
and my colleagues to see and to welcome, and often personally 
to conduct, the crowds of visitors, more especially of the 
mechanic and labouring classes, who have flocked to our 
cathedral during the last summer and autumn, without making 
the least demur to the small sum to be paid, not only to see 
its beauties, but to take a hearty part in its services.—I am, 
Sir, Xe., Wituiam Butter, Dean of Lincoln. 

The Deanery, Lincoln, December 4th. 





ASTRONOMY AND THEOLOGY. 

|To THE EpiTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 
$ir,—Is not Mr. Harrison’s, after all, the “ geocentric ” philo- 
sophy? Is it not the tacit assumption of his whole polemic 
that on our planet is to be found the centre and sum of all 
human interests, and that to this earth the human race is 
eternally chained? Practically, his assumption, and that of all 
kindred speculations which ground their objections to theology 
on the littleness of this earth and of man, is the assumption 
that an existing generation of men abiding upon our earth 
at any given moment, is all there is of man at that moment 
in the universe. 

The Christian theology is grounded upon a quite opposite 
assumption. It assumes (I suppose I may not say, it reveals) 
that man is immortal, and that the majority of the human race, 
together with its divine head, is alive elsewhere. The other 
view (the Positivist view) does, indeed, look forward to the 
humanity of the future, but only as being about to exist in 
comparatively lonely littleness a generation at a time. The 
Positivist’s is therefore here an essentially provincial view of 
man, and one which naturally thinks that Christianity makes 
too much of him and of his tiny residence.—I am, Sir, &e., 

J. Henry Footman. 

Nocton Vicarage, Lincoln, December 3rd. 








BOOKS. 


——— 
DR. CARPENTER’S LIFE AND WORK.* 

“Dr. CARPENTER,” writes Mr. Thiselton-Dyer in a commn- 
nication printed in this volume, “ was a member of a group of 
men who lived through half-a-century of biological discovery 
the like of which, from the nature of things, can never be 
repeated. The rapid development of the use of the microscope 
revealed a profusion of cardinal facts in biology in a com- 
paratively short time. The actual quantity of biological 
investigation will, year by year, no doubt progressively increase. 
But the veil of ignorance can never again be lifted in the same 
interval from such an aggregation of fundamental additions 
to knowledge, for the simple reason that science can never 
again be occupied as it was then, at one and the same moment 
with the fundamental facts of every branch of biological 
investigation. It was in this exciting atmosphere that Dr. 
Carpenter passed the early part of his life.” 

Only those, in truth, who can remember what was the posi- 
tion of science, and especially of biological science, thirty, forty, 
or fifty years ago, are able adequately to appreciate the work 
of that band of investigators among whom Dr. Carpenter’s 








* Natuve and Man: Essays, Scientific and Philosophical. By W. B. Carpenter, 
C.B., M.D., LL.D., F.R.S. With an Introductory Memoir by J, Estlin Carpenter, 
M.A, London: Kegan Paul and Co. 1988. 








extraordinary industry and philosophic faculty soon won him 
an assured rank. Innumerable facts had been accumulated, 
but the mass was a source of confusion rather than of aid to 
the scientific investigator. They constituted a huge chaos into 
which only feeble attempts had been made to introduce an 
order that was almost wholly of an artificial character. If the 
men of that day had a comparatively unexplored field of dis- 
covery before them, they had but little light to guide them on 
the adventurous path; while the tools wherewith these 
pioneers had to work were unhandy, inaccurate, and inefficient 
for the purposes of any really profound search into the secrets 
of organic nature. “I do not think,” wrote Dr. Carpenter in 
1875, “that the men of the present generation, who have been 
brought up in the light, quite apprehend the utter 
darkness in which we were then [in 1847] groping, or fully 
recognise the deserts of those who helped them to what they 
now enjoy.” This, of course, is merely the usual ingratitude 
of the world, but in the case of biology, the evil is intensified 
by the fact that so eager now is the chase after new dis- 
coveries, so keen the competition of contending hypotheses, 
that neither time nor inclination is left for what nevertheless 
should be an essential element in the training of a biologist,— 
the history of his science. 

Dr. Carpenter’s early proclivities were for mechanical 
science, but circumstances compelled him to adopt the profes- 
sion of medicine. With such industry did he devote himself 
to the study of the preliminary sciences, that at the age of 
sixteen he felt himself justified in proposing to give lectures 
on optics at the Mechanics’ Institution at Bristol, where 
his father, Dr. Lant Carpenter, a name well known in 
Unitarian circles, and greatly respected everywhere, then 
(1828) resided. In 1834, he began to walk the London 
hospitals, and passed the College of Surgeons in 1835, when 
Sir Benjamin Brodie complimented him upon his knowledge 
of the subjects he was examined in, which, by a stroke of good 
fortune, the candidate had just read up. The young surgeon 
had already begun to pay attention to biological science, and 
his examination was hardly over when he announced his 
intention of publishing a work on the philosophical study of 
natural history. In the same year he went to Edinburgh, and 
began his long career of scientific inquiry and authorship. It 
was to the study of physiology that he at first devoted himself, 
and throughout life it was physiology, treated rather from the 
point of view of a comparative anatomist than from that of 
an experimentalist, that engaged his sympathies; though as a 
systematic zoologist also, Dr. Carpenter has won a high and 
enduring fame in the annals of science. 

In 1844, Dr. Carpenter was elected Fullerian Professor of 
Physiology at the Royal Institution, and a Fellow of the Royal 
Society. Thenceforward his work was in London. A year or 
two afterwards, he was appointed Examiner in Physiology and 
Comparative Anatomy in the University of London, and began 
that connection with the University which proved to be of such 
immense service not only to that institution, but to the cause 
of the higher scientific education generally. During his sub- 
sequent twenty-three years’ tenure—from 1856 to 1879—of the 
Registrarship of the University, it is not too much to say that 
he effected a revolution in the teaching of science in this 
country. He organised a system of degrees in science which 
every University in the United Kingdom, with the exception 
of Oxford, has since adopted in principle; and did more, 
probably, than any man of his time towards obtaining for 
science, and especially for biological science, its due recognition, 
so long withheld, as an educational means and end. The result 
is, that laboratories and lectureships now exist all over the 
country, and at the University of London alone, the number 
of candidates in science during the past year was at least a 
thousand. 

On the value of Dr. Carpenter’s work as a man of science, 
the testimonies of Sir James Paget and Mr. Huxley, among 
others, contained in this volume, render it unnecessary to 
enlarge here. Though an original worker on a greater scale 
than is generally supposed, his principal function was, as Mr. 
Huxley puts it, that of an intermediary between the rapidly 
accumulating masses of new knowledge and the biological 
student. His Principles of General and Comparative Physiology 
was for many years the text-book par excellence of medical 
students, and of his Principles of Human Physiology the 
ninth edition was published as recently as 1881, while his 
treatise on mental physiology still maintains a high place 
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among psychological works. The extent and range of his 
interests, as well as his enormous industry, are displayed in 
the mere catalogue of his writings, which occupies seventeen 
octavo pages. Nor. was Dr. Carpenter merely a man of 
science. The whole world of Man and Nature was his pro- 
vince, and his conversation not only teemed with information 
on all sorts of subjects, but showed that he was familiar 
with and amply appreciated the treasures of literature ; 
while he was passionately fond of music, and himself a 
musician of some power. Lastly, though a man of science 
down to the tips of his fingers, and thoroughly imbued with 
the scientific spirit, he never for a moment drifted in the 
direction of agnosticism. He fully accepted the Darwinian 
theory, but he did so without a flaw in his faith. In one of the 
latest of the essays collected in this volume, he shows with his 
accustomed lucidity and wealth of illustration, that the argu- 
ment of design in Nature is not touched by the theory of evolu- 
tion, but merely, so to speak, removed nearer to the origin of 
things. Thus viewed, design appeared to him in its all- 
embracing scope, a conception of a far grander and nobler 
character than the ordinary opportunist theory of which Paley’s 
celebrated work is the accepted exponent. The essay in 
question, which appeared in 1884, is well worth attentive study, 
for it abundantly demonstrates, not, it is true, that the world 
is a divine work, but that there is nothing in biological science 
to show that it is not; and though the position is essentially a 
negative one, it has a positive drift in the direction of proba- 
bility. 

Mr. Estlin Carpenter’s memoir of his father is just what 
such a memoir should be,—a simple record of a life, uneventful 
in itself, whose interest for us lies mainly in the nature of the 
intellectual task, so early undertaken, so strenuously carried 
on, so amply and nobly accomplished, to which it was devoted. 
No great discovery illustrates the name of Dr. Carpenter, but 
greatness may be achieved in more ways than one. By his 
almost unaided efforts, he lifted up the whole scientific 
education of this country, and he did more than any man of 
his generation to bring biological science home to the minds 
of students and teachers alike. In the grasp he had of the 
subjects he treated, and in the lucidity of his exposition, there 
was latent as true and real an originality as inheres in any 
but the highest special research; and Dr. Carpenter’s place 
on the honour-roll of science will always be regarded as 
highest by those who are best qualified by their own careers 
to judge his. 





MR. RUSKIN’S LECTURES.* 
Ir is simply impossible to the present generation to compre- 
hend what Mr. Ruskin has done for Art. We can only accept 
facts as they stand, and try to trace back to its real source 
this influence which has been so potent. Even those who most 
reverence him can never realise fully the revolution effected 
by his first books in the period of indifference and ignorance 
which prevailed at the time of their publication. We are 
not referring so much to his part in the development 
of the so-called pre-Raphaelite movement, and his in- 
fluence on those artists who had the principal share in 
carrying out that movement, as to his influence in puri- 
fying and elevating taste, and on the thinking world at 
large. His writings came like a new revelation. The beauty 
of his language, the depth of his feelings, the unconven- 
tionality of his views, the firmness of his convictions, nay, 
even his very intolerance, all tended to rouse attention and 
interest. His influence has permeated far and wide, and acts 
now on many who are probably quite unconscious of it and of 
what they owe to him. His later books are tinged with almost 
a morbidly passionate feeling of sadness and disappointment, 
as if what he had accomplished, however great, was not 
equal to what he had hoped for, nor equal to the high 
ideal he placed before his readers. The burden of his ex- 
hortation, now more than ever, is to strive after reverence 
and humility. In these present lectures he exhorts his hearers 
to labour faithfully for the one thing that he knows,—namely, 
“that in reverence is the chief joy and power of life, that 
they must beware of liberty from which nothing but 
evil ever comes.” This latter passage may be taken as a 
warning to show that Mr. Ruskin’s teaching must never be 
judged by a single sentence here or there, but by the tenor of 
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the whole. Other passages are required as commentaries ; fo, 
instance :—* We must take care to be right, at whatever Cost 
of pains, and then gradually we shall find we can be right 
with freedom.” “It is only right service that is perfeg 
liberty,” and so on. No teacher has ever been more mis, 
represented, even by his avowed followers and those who 
consider themselves his disciples. It is curious how they hayo 
taken hold of one side of his teaching,—that, for instance, which 
enforces truth of detail. On that they seemed to pin their faith 
as the test of allright work ; they lost all sense of proportion jn 
their staunch adherence to this precept, thereby entirely oyey. 
looking the importance of the rest of his teaching, which came 
to be considered of inferior significance, though to any one not 
under the glamour of the truth of detail precepts, it will he 
seen that Mr. Ruskin strongly enforces other truths, including 
even what the present art-jargon terms les valeurs. The ad. 
herence to this one-sided interpretation of his teaching, might 
have been partly caused by the reaction which he himself get 
in movement against the style which he terms “blottesque,” 
—by which he meant boldness and dash for boldness’ sake, 
It has been said that he has of late years modified his teaching, 
therefore, we will, in confirmation of what we say, take a 
passage out of his Elements of Drawing, written over thirty 
years ago, and meant for mere beginners. And yet this is 
only one of many passages which might be quoted :— 

“You will find also, as you deal with more and more complicated 

subjects, that Nature’s resources in light and shade are so much 
richer than yours, that you cannot possibly get all, or anything 
like all, the gradations of shadow in any given group. When this 
is the case, determine first to keep the broad masses of things 
distinct : if; for instance, there is a green book, and a white piece 
of paper, and a black inkstand in the group, be sure to keep the 
white paper as a light mass, the green book as a middle-tint mass, 
the black inkstand as a dark mass...... The great difference 
between the masters of light and shade, and imperfect artists, is the 
power of the former to draw so delicately as to express form ina 
dark-coloured object with little light, and in a light-coloured 
object with little darkness ; and it is better even to leave the forms 
here and there unsatisfactorily rendered than to lose the general 
relations of the masses; and this, observe, not because masses are 
grand or desirable things in your composition (for with composition 
at present you have nothing whatever to do), but because it is a 
fact that things do so present themselves to the eyes of men, and 
we see paper, book, and inkstand as three separate things before 
we see the wrinkles, or chinks, or corners of any of the three. 
Understand therefore, at once, that no detail can be as strongly 
expressed in drawing as it is in the reality, and strive to keep all 
your shadows and marks and minor markings on the masses, lighter 
than they appear to be in Nature. You are sure otherwisé to get 
them too dark. You will in doing this find that you cannot get. 
the projection of things sufficiently shown; but never mind this; 
there is no need that they should appear to project, but great need 
that their relations of shade to each other should be preserved.” 
This is put in plain, simple language, to suit beginners. The 
chief difference between this early book and the present 
lectures, is that the Elements were meant for the isolated 
student to work out the teaching by himself, and these lectures 
were addressed to young men whose progress Mr. Ruskin 
could personally supervise, and not so much with a view to 
make accomplished draughtsmen, as to establish a critical as 
well as a practical school for English gentlemen. He was 
trying to find a system of study which might educate their 
judgment and bring to a good result the influence which he 
hoped the Universities might exert, by means of these newly 
founded lectureships, on the existing art of England. Now 
it may be of some interest to compare the following passage, 
written by Zola on the work of his friend Manet, the greatest 
of the French impressionists, and see whether it contradicts in. 
any way what we have just quoted from the Elements. Is it 
not rather a confirmation and a completion P— 

“Une seule régle l’a guidé, la loi des valeurs, la fagon dont un 
étre ou un objet se comporte dans la lumiére ; ’évolution est partie 
de 1A, c’est la lumiére qui dessine autant qu’elle colore, c’est la 
luniére qui met chaque chose & sa place, qui est la vie méme de la 
scéne peinte. Dés lors, apparurent ces tons justes, d’une intensité 
singuliére, qui déroutérent le public, habitué a la fausseté tradi- 
tionelle des tons de l’école; dés lors les figures se simplifiérent, ne 
furent plus traitées que par larges masses, selon leur plan, et la 
foule se tenait les cétes, car on l’avait aceoutumée a tout voir; 
jusqu’aux poils de la barbe, dans les fonds bitumineux des tableaux 
historiques. Rien n’est plus incroyable, plus exaspérant que le 
vrai, lorsqu’on a dans les yeux des siécles de mensonge.” 

Till Mr. Ruskin arose, the aim of a teacher of drawing was not 
high. It was either an attempt to give the student a power of 
showy and dexterous sketching, which might emulate at a 
considerable distance the slighter work of our second-rate 
artists; or it was merely the teaching of the schools of 





* Lectures on Art. Delivered before the University of Oxford in Hilary Term, 
1870. By John Ruskin, LL D. Orpington, Kent: George Allen, 1897. 


design, which gave the pupils accurate command of mathe- 
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matical forms, to enable them to design rapidly and cheaply | 
for manufacturers. With this we have at present nothing | 
to do. But we cannot insist too strongly that a teacher 





and noble conception of what his aim should be; he will find 
everything to help him. It seems almost a truism to say that 
the excellence of an artist depends mainly on accuracy and 





aim at cultivating this subtlety of sight. But what says Mr. 


Ruskin P— 

« While powers of invention distinguish man from man, powers of 

reeption distinguish school from school, for Iam nearly convinced 

that when once we see keenly enough, there is very little difficulty 
jn drawing what we see ; but even supposing this difficulty to be 
still great, I believe that the sight is a more important thing than 
the drawing, and I would rather teach drawing that my pupils 
may learn to love Nature, than teach the looking at Nature that 
they may learn to draw.” 
Like all great teachers, Mr. Ruskin considers the mental 
development to be of more importance than the mere acquire- 
ment of technical skill, and he found the ordinary mode of 
teaching which prevailed at the time he wrote his early book | 
quite inconsistent with this power of judgment. 

The superficial water-colour master is now almost a thing 
of the past, and in many respects the art schools of England 
have immensely improved in these last thirty years; but still 
the necessity of mental development is terribly neglected and | 
overlooked. There is scarcely any tradition of what work 
ought to be, and proficiency in good, solid drawing is sacri- 
ficed to that terrible technical finish which seems to be con- | 
sidered the aim and object of many of these schools, but is 
their greatest bane. Probably the Academy examination is 
chiefly at fault here. According to this system, there is no 
other way of getting at a candidate’s proficiency than 
through the amount of work he puts into a drawing from 
the antique; whereas really nothing can be told from such 
a test: the only true one is the French system, or an | 
adaptation of it. The candidates for the free educa- 
tion of the Beaux Arts, have, when they “go up,” to make 
then and there, in a given time, a drawing both from the 
antique and from the nude. By that means there is some 
chance of judging. There can be no question that there is no 
finer training than that given in the best French schools, 
where the professors—all the first artists in France—not only 
give their attention to the technical precision and proficiency 
which is common to all French teaching, but endeavour to 
educate the students in the real meaning of the term by 
teaching them to see, think, and judge for themselves. Let | 
any one unacquainted with French studios read the notes on 
Carolus Duran in the May Contemporary ; he will find the 
artist’s teaching fairly well rendered. 

Any one who knows Mr. Ruskin’s writings is aware how 
strongly the artistic point of view is tinged by his moral 
feelings. He might have a still more extended influ- 
ence if his teaching were not in some respects visionary 
and unpractical. We refer especially to his vain hope 
that it is possible to put the world back again to a state of 
primitive simplicity; whereas, according to all natural laws. 
it can only go forward, whether for good or evil. If Mr. 
Ruskin could only see this, and then use his great powers in 
guiding the stream, instead of vainly trying to turn it back- 
ward, his influence might bring mighty good to pass. In his 
inaugural lecture he has struck a note which rings purely and 
strongly, and should stir up the best feelings of patriotism, 
and be an incentive not only to University but to national 
education. It would take too long to quote the whole passage 
in which he treats of the importance of the love of landscape as 
a factor in intellectual and moral cultivation, or that in which 
he shows that the art, or general productive or formative 
energy of any country, is the exponent of its social and political 
virtues :— 

“All Task of you is to havea fixed purpose of some kind for 
your country and yourselves ; no matter how restricted, so that it 
be fixed and unselfish. I know what stout hearts are in you to 
answer acknowledged need, but it is the fatallest form of error in 
English youths to hide their hardihood till it fades for lack of 
sunshine, and to act in disdain of purpose, till all purpose is pain. 
It 1s not by deliberate, but by careless selfishness, not by com- 
promise with evil, but by dull following of good, that the weight 
of national evil increases on us daily. Break through at least 
this pretence of existence ; determine what you will be, and what 
you would win. You will not decide wrongly if you will resolve 
to decide at all.” 





: ai e : sy) a 4 | WiLL Mr. Pollock’s book be of practical help to a working 
of drawing should lay to eh any Se. eee ae | barrister or solicitor? This is the Satan which will ‘a 
asked by every practitioner who reads these pages. We 
answer it without hesitation in the affirmative. 
rapidity of perception; but any one acquainted with ordinary | — ere ni - — json reply 3 ve oa —. 
hing will see that our teachers by no means invariably | 7” ; ee ee ee 
teaching notions,—namely, the practical utility of text-bhooks. 
| also justify the assertion made in a former article that Mr. 
Pollock is an accomplished lawyer. 


by difficulties of two kinds. 
the facts laid before him. 
means so easy as it may seem to a layman. It requiresin many 
instances great capacity for mental concentration, and further, 
great acuteness in selecting from a mass of circumstances those 
which are really relevant to the particular point for decision. 
This art of mastering the facts of a case depends for its success 
partly on natural shrewdness, partly on trained habit. 
/an art which cannot be learnt from the pages of any book, 
| however excellent. 
| indirect manner promote efficiency in the handling of facts. 
Our lawyer’s second difficulty is to get clear what are the 
principles applicable to the particular case before him. 
A, for example, sues X for damage done by X’s negli- 
| gence, or for injury ‘to A resulting from a libel pub- 
lished by X. When the facts are well sifted, it may 
be found that the difficulty of the case depends on deter. 
mining whether X can defend himself from the one charge 
on the ground of A’s contributory negligence, or from the 
other charge on the ground that the libel is a “ privileged” 
communication. 
rarely recognises the cause of his perplexity. 

because he has to decide matters of principle. 
basis of the rules as to “contributory negligence” ? 
are the true foundations on which rests the defence of privi- 
lege? These are speculative inquiries, yet the answer to them 
lies at the bottom of the solution of “ cases.’ 
wants an answer to questions of this kind has two courses 


open to him. 


| man of sound sense had far better trust to his own knowledge 


| questions of law are one kind of question of fact, as every one 


|e The Law of Torts, 








POLLOCK’S “LAW OF TORTS.”* 
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He may turn to his dictionaries,—e.g., to 
Fisher’s Digest. These books are most useful, and if our 
inquirer can find a case exactly “on all-fours,” as the expres- 
sion goes, with his own, he has got what he requires; but 
when he cannot find the sort of case he needs, then he must 
have recourse to an examination of elementary principles. 
The only kind of book which can give him help is a 
good text-book. A bad text-book is worse than useless. A 









and judgment, than lose himself in the mazes of Addison on 
Torts, or Smith’s Leading Cases. Such books may, no doubt, 
serve the purpose of a dictionary ; but as dictionaries they are 
infinitely inferior to Fisher's Digest. As treatises dealing with 
legal principles, such books are naught. A bad treatise 
suggests distinctions which have no existence, and obscures 
the deductions which a man of common-sense may draw from 
the perusal of a series of cases, or even from a set of notes 
of cases, such as fill Fisher’s Digest or the digest of the Law 
Reports. It is to the lawyer in search of principles based on 
decisions, that a treatise such as Mr. Pollock’s is simply in- 
valuable. The book, if it does nothing else, delivers its readers 
from hundreds of confusions. 

It is not, perhaps, easy to illustrate more forcibly the sort 
of gratuitous perplexity in which ordinary writers envelope the 
law of torts, than by calling attention to one of the very few 
instances in which our author has himself fallen a victim to a 
well-established confusion of ideas. ‘“ What is reasonable 
cause of suspicion,” writes Mr. Pollock, “to justify arrest is 
paradoxical as the statement may look, neither a question of 
law nor of fact. Not of fact, because it is for the Judge, not 
for the jury; not of law, because no definite rule can be laid 
down for the exercise of the Judge’s judgment.” Now, this 
statement is not paradoxical, but in the strictest sense self-con- 
If the word “fact” be taken in a wide sense, then 




































tradictory. 








clearly sees when it is necessary to inquire what may be the 
law of a foreign country, as of France or of Italy. If, on the 
other hand, the term “fact” be taken in the narrower sense, 
in which, of course, Mr. Pollock uses it, and in which a question 
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of “fact ’—as, for example, whether A spoke certain words— 
is opposed to a question of “law”—as, for example, whether 
the words spoken by A constitute a slander—then every 
question which requires decision during a trial must be 
either a question of law, or a question of fact, or an 
inquiry which is resolvable into two questions, one of fact and 
one of law. Mr. Pollock undoubtedly knows that this is so, at 
least as well as the present writer. His utterance of a state- 
ment which he calls paradoxical, and which may more fairly 
be called unsound, arises from his adhering to the notion that 
all questions left to the decision of a Judge must of necessity 
be questions of law. That this is the general and received 
rule, is past dispute ; but the time is come for recognising the 
exceptions to which this rule is liable. A Judge often decides 
what are in truth matters of fact, and are only called matters 
of law because they are decided by the Judge. Thus, to take 
one example, the inquiry whether there is any evidence 
in a particular case, say of negligence, to be laid before 
a jury, or rather, whether there is any evidence of sufficient 
weight for it to be right that the jury should act upon it in 
giving their verdict, is clearly in its own nature a question of 
fact. It may, however, in many cases be decided by the Judge ; 
in many instances, that is to say, a Judge decides a matter of 
fact. The rule, again, that the construction of written docu- 
ments is for the Court, will, if the matter be thought out, be 
easily seen to be nothing else than a maxim that a peculiar 
class of facts are not to be determined by the jury. We have 
not the least intention of disputing that the various deviations 
from the rule that questions of fact must be answered by the 
jury are defensible on grounds of expediency. Our whole 
contention is that such deviations exist, and that, therefore, it 
is an error to assume that because an inquiry is decided by a 
Judge, therefore the inquiry itself cannot be a question of 
fact. The nature of a problem cannot depend on the character 
of the person called upon to provide its solution. Once, how- 
ever, admit that a question of fact may be decided by a 
Judge, and Mr. Pollock’s paradoxical statement loses the 
character of a paradox. We have dwelt upon this rare 
instance of Mr. Pollock’s bondage to received ideas at 
more length than it deserves, because an error rare with him 
is common with ordinary writers, and his one slip illustrates 
by way of contrast the firmness with which he generally treads 
upon the path laid down by sound logic and sound sense. 
Nothing exemplifies this better than the lucidity with which 
he deals with the various ambiguities which perplex the 
student or the practitioner who wishes to clear up his notions 
as to what Mr. Pollock calls “wrongs of fraud and malice.” 
How few are the lawyers who have not stumbled over the 
expression “ legal fraud,” and have not wavered between the 
impression that the term either meant some course of pro- 
ceeding which is in the strictest sense fraudulent, or else 
meant nothing at all! Mr. Pollock shows that the words are 
an awkward form of expressing an important fact, namely, that 
gross negligence may have the effect of fraud. “ ‘Legal fraud’ 
is an objectionable term, but it does not follow that it has no 
real meaning.” This is a caution specially needed by Judges 
or lawyers who pride themselves on common-sense. Such men 
perceive easily enough that current distinctions are often 
inaccurately expressed. They hardly ever stop to consider 
how far inaccuracy of expression may conceal some distinction 
or mask some principle of vitalimportance. Let the reader who 
wishes to test further the amount of instruction which may be 
drawn from Mr. Pollock on points which may any day perplex 
practising lawyers, turn to the brief but masterly analysis of 
the law governing the right of action by A against X for 
inducing Y to break a contract with A. Few persons, it may 
be assumed, have failed to perceive that cases such as “ Lumley 
v. Gye,” and “ Bowen v. Hall,” are anomalous. Wherein does 
the anomaly consist ? This is no merely speculative puzzle, 
for the answer to it determines whether and how fara right of 
action exists under circumstances not precisely corresponding 
with those of the two leading cases on the subject. Mr. Pollock 
gives the needed reply :—“ Whenever X is sued for inducing Y 
to break an agreement with A, the defendant’s act must be 
“malicious” in the sense of being aimed at obtaining some 
advantage for himself at the plaintiff’s expense, or, at any rate, 
of causing loss or damage to the plaintiff.” The action, in short, 
belongs to a class which, in spite of appearances to the con- 
trary, is not large,—namely, the class of cases where malice or 


—~ 


action. Whoever wishes for proof that this is so, must stud 
Mr. Pollock’s criticism on “ Lumley v. Gye ;” and whoever a y 
study this critique will hardly fail to leave Mr. Pollock’s book 
with an insight into a difficult topic very different from the 
state of confusion which probably obscured our reader's mind 
before he took up Mr. Pollock’s treatise. 

A right of action, however, for the very peculiar Wrong which 
consists in persuading a promisor to break his contract With 
promisee is, itis true, not a matter needing daily consideration, 
This cannot be said as to actions for negligence ; they are the 
most usual of all the actions grounded on tort. Wherever the 
Judges go on circuit, such actions abound ; and wherever A sues 
X for damage caused by X’s negligence, the question constantly 
arises whether the plaintiff himself has or has not been guilty 
of “ contributory negligence,” and is or is not, on this ground, 
incapable of maintaining an action. “This,” some dullarg 
will say, “depends on the circumstances of each particular 
case, and is, therefore, a question on which a legal treatise cay 
throw no light whatever.” The remark has a sound of 
plausibility and common-sense ; it is, in fact, misleading ang 
foolish. No text-writer, of course, can anticipate all the 
complex combinations of circumstances which make up a 
given case; but he can, if he knows his business, point out 
the principle on which depends the legal effect of varying 
circumstances. This is exactly what Mr. Pollock achieves in 
his exposition of the true doctrine concerning contributory 
negligence. The expression is, as he points out, unfortunate, 
It suggests the idea which has led to a good deal of confusion, 
that A, when injured by X’s carelessness, is deprived of all 
remedy if A himself has also been careless, and that A 
is, in effect, punished for his own negligence. The true 
theory is that A can recover damages from X for damage 
done by X’s negligence, where such negligence is the 
proximate cause of the hurt inflicted on A; and that if 
X’s negligence was not the proximate cause, A cannot main- 
tain an action against him. The mere fact of A’s having 
been negligent during some portion of the proceedings 
which resulted in the accident, has in itself no bearing on X’s 
liability. If A’s contributory negligence deprives him of a 
remedy, the reason is that A’s own carelessness is the proxi- 
mate cause of the harm suffered by him. On this point, 
“Radley v. the London and North-Western Railway Com- 
pany,” cited by Mr. Pollock, is, in our judgment, decisive. The 
case “leaves no doubt that the true ground of contributory 
negligence being a bar to recovery is that it is the proximate 
cause of the mischief, and negligence on the plaintiff’s part, 
which is only part of the inducing causes, will not disable 
him.” The doctrine of contributory negligence is, in fact, 
under Mr. Pollock’s analysis, “seen to be a special applica- 
tion of the universal principle of liability in tort for harm not 
purposely inflicted that the plaintiff has to show that the 
negligence (or other wrongful act or default) of the person 
whom he sues, is the proximate cause of the accident.” 

No doubt here we are plunged into the midst of an 
inquiry which has occupied and perplexed logicians,— 
namely, what do we mean by the “cause” of an event? 
This, however, is a question which neither learning nor 
practical common-sense enables a practitioner to set aside as 
of purely speculative consequence. Law is applied logic, and 
“cases,” therefore, constantly raise logical questions. The 
difference between a good and a bad lawyer is not that they 
‘an either of them avoid logical puzzles, but that the good 
lawyer is a good logician, whilst the inferior practitioner is a 
slave to all the ordinary fallacies to which common-sense 
without the guidance of trained reasoning powers, falls an 
easy prey. We do not for a moment assert that some of Mr. 
Pollock’s views even on the question of contributory negligence 
are not open to fair discussion. What we do confidently 
maintain is that he has educed in this, as in many other 
instances, from a mass of cases, the guiding principle 
by which it is possible to explain decided cases, and to 
solve the problems presented by new and unexpected com- 
binations of circumstances. We further assert with the 
most absolute confidence, that by performing this feat, 
Mr. Pollock bas rendered invaluable aid to men engaged 
in the every-day work of; the legal profession. Any in- 
telligent solicitor or barrister who is perplexed by the 
difficulty of determining whether, in a given case presenting 
new features, A can sue X for negligence or fraud, will find 
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in Mr. Pollock’s pages an admirably lucid account of the prin- 
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ciples on which the legal consequences of given circumstances 
are to be determined. If such a man will read our author with 
ate, he will, we suspect, admit that Mr. Pollock's theories are 
of immense use in guiding the judgment of men occupied in 
the actual practice of the law. 





GEORGE BROADFOOT’S MEMOIRS.* 

Few readers of Indian history need to be told that George 
Broadfoot was an officer of rare capacity who was killed in 
the prime of life, when the Sikh soldiers dashed over the 
Gutlej, and the Empire for twenty-four hours was in deadly 
peril. He had governed no great province, attained no high 
military rank, won no battle; but when he died at Firozshah, 
all who were in a position to know his qualities felt that his 
loss was the greatest sustained on that field of carnage. So 
profound was the impression which he had made upon his 
comrades and contemporaries, high and less high. Thus it 
happens that his name beams out like a streak of brightness 
through the annals of the first Afghan War and the 
tremendous struggle with the Khalsa, giving promise of 
larger splendour, a promise cut short by the Sikh bullet 
which went through his heart on December 21st, 1845. What 
he had done to earn his place in men’s minds and affections is 
recorded by Major W. Broadfoot, the pages of whose narrative 
plainly show why soldiers and civilians believed that, as a 
public servant, his future would eclipse his brilliant past. 
Their previsions were never put to the test; but if character, 
nowhere more distinctly ascertained than in the trials and 
openness of Indian life, be any guide, then the forecast rested 
on firm foundations. These were amply laid when Broadfoot, 
like Nicholson twelve years afterwards, perished in mid-career. 

From his earliest days his abilities are noted. The boy was 
gent to private schools, which was a disadvantage not shared 
by two brothers, also slain, one in action, the other murdered 
with Burnes; and one of his masters, impressed by his talent 
and spirit, said emphatically,—* There is no difficulty to 
him.” He got a cadetship in 1825, age eighteen, and joined 
the Madras Army, where he did duty for seven years in the 
35th Native Infantry. Then he returned to Europe, where he 
remained for five years, travelling, studying, and learning lan- 
guages; in what spirit may be inferred from a trivial incident 
at Addiscombe, during the last year of absence. He was bent, 
among other things, on becoming proficient in fortification ; 
and when told that he knew his own work as an infantryman 
well enough, he made a pregnant reply. Well enough to be 
food for powder, or to lead a company, he said ; but tocommand 
anarmy was another thing. “In India,” he went on, with a 
fine faith, “when work has to be done, the fittest man will 
get it to do. No man can say what the work may he: to 
aise, organise, and command an army; to arrange a question 
of diplomacy ; or to direct or assist in the civil administration 
ofa province. Hence the importance of being prepared.” All 
his acquisitions were useful, as they were sure to be. On 
his retwun to India in 1838, he was posted to the Madras 
Commissariat, which he set about reforming to some pur- 
pose, and he attracted the notice of Lord Elphinstone by a 
Memorandum on the Tenasserim provinces. The Afghan 
War drew him away from the South Coast in 1840, when he 
accepted an appointment in Shah Sujah’s army, and was 
directed to raise a regiment of Sappers,—the corps which 
figures so frequently in the tragic story. He got his men 
from many races, Goorkhas, Afghans, Hazaras, as well as 
Hindustanis, broke them in by kindness and severity, marched 
them through the Punjab to Cabul, averting grave recurring 
perils by prudence and resolution—he calls it “impudence ”— 
and escorting thither in safety “the old blind Shah Zeman, a 
host of Shazadahs, and a huge number of ladies of all ranks 
and ages,’—an exploit greatly admired at the time. Plunged 
into the midst of the war, just at the turning-point, it was his 
good fortune to drift away from Cabul at the head of his 
Sappers, and finally to become part of Sale’s Brigade, which 
found a refuge and holding-ground in Jellalabad. We say 
“drift away,” because he was ordered off with a detachment to 
suppress an outbreak, and never got back to head-quarters, and 
because nearly all the military operations at that critical time 
were wanting in every military quality. Havelock and Broad- 
foot would have marched back from Gundamuk to Cabul; 





* The Career of Major George Broadfoot, C.B. Compiled from his Papers and 


but the tide of events carried the brigade to Jellalabad, 
and that it stayed there firmly anchored, was mainly due to 
the same worthy pair of soldiers. In this volume will be 
found a full, and Havelock says a “faithful,” account of the 
famous councils of war held after the arrival of Dr. Brydon, 
and the receipt of news that Wild had been defeated at the 
Khyber. Itis the part played by Broadfoot in those heated 
discussions which gives him so high a place in the story of 
the siege. All the members except himself were willing to 
negotiate for a safe retreat; but, to use the language of Sir 
Henry Durand, it was Broadfoot’s vehemence and courage 
that “obstructed the rash timidity which threatened to 
destroy Sale’s Brigade.” The sturdy, unyielding fight he 
made in the councils, and its fruitful results, the salvation 
of the force, was the principal but not the only great 
service he performed. His study of fortification at Addis- 
combe found its use, for he was garrison engineer, and 
the real creator and renewer of the defences when the 
earthquake laid them low. Very little of this was known 
at the time, or for long years afterwards, except to the few : 
not, indeed, to Kaye when he first published his History; but 
some inkling got abroad, and it is perhaps to a glimpse of the 
facts that Broadfoot owed the spontaneous attention of Lord 
Ellenborough which opened the road to further and higher 
employments. It brought him from that Governor-General 
the post of Commissioner in Tenasserim; and from his 
successor, Sir Henry Hardinge, the high appointment of 
Governor-General’s Agent ‘on the North-West Frontier. 

It has been said that he forced on the war, but there is no 
ground for the accusation. What Broadfoot did was to carry 
out, with their full approbation, the forbearing policy pre- 
scribed by his superiors; and unless we disbelieve those 
superiors, that policy was distinctly to maintain peace, if it 
could be maintained, and the Sutlej frontier, if the Khalsa 
would permit. It is true that the Government had determined 
that the Punjab must be either Sikh or British, and that on 
no account could a Moslem Power be allowed to grow up 
beyond the Sutlej. The responsibility for that political 
judgment lies with the highest authority, but it is plain 
enough that neither the Governor-General nor the Agent, but 
that Sikh anarchy forced on the war. The Khalsa was the 
Punjab for the time being, and its actions determined the 
dread issue. The details of the campaign prove that the 
British were unprepared, and the want of readiness led to 
battles which shook the Empire to its foundations. The 
forced marches, the defective supplies of ammunition as well 
as food, the indifferent generalship, were a serious drawback 
on the valour of the European troops; and notwithstanding 
all that Major W. Broadfoot alleges in his narrative, it 
may be gravely doubted whether a great disaster would have 
been averted without the secret transactions of Sir Henry 
Hardinge direct with the Sikh chiefs, or at least one of them, 
Tej Singh, whom, by substantial reasons, he prevailed on to 
withdraw, after a mere show of vigour. The crisis came on 
the third day of actual conflict, and ended when Tej Singh 
retreated. Some clue may be found to Sir Henry’s appre- 
hensions in phrases in his private letters. “The British 
infantry, as usual, carried the day. I can’t say I admire sepoy 
fighting.” And again,—* My position has been most painful; 
I have had to exercise my authority very peremptorily.” At 
any rate, it is true that he took extra-military precautions to 
weaken the Khalsa and save the Empire. 

How high was the estimate of George Broadfoot may be 
gathered not only from his deeds, but from the eulogies of 
friends who were competent judges. Colin Mackenzie in- 
scribed on his grave these words, “The foremost man in 
India,”—and, added Havelock, “truly in intellect and resolu- 
tion he was.” The same noble soldier, speaking of the siege 
of Jellalabad, called him “greater than any or all that fought 
in defence of that old wall,” and spoke of his “ more than Roman 
self-devotion,” his tenderness of heart and “ uncompromising 
love of truth.” Sir Henry Lawrence said “he had no equal 
on the frontier, and perhaps few in India;” while Lord 
Hardinge wrote,—* He united a greater variety of admirable 
qualities than any other officer I have met with in the Indian 
Army.” Herbert Edwardes, commenting on the Battle of 
Firozshah, refers to him as “foremost among the dead as he 
was ever foremost among the living.” He died as became 
such aman. Struck from his horse, and wounded through 
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both thighs, despite the entreaties of Sir Henry Hardinge, he 
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persisted in mounting again, and almost immediately he was 
shot through the heart. Thus, in a day of doubt and slaughter, 
ended the career of a “soldier-political,” splendid in its 
promise and heroic in its close. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


Tur December number of the Fortnightly Review is an 
excellent one, full of instructive papers on subjects of present 
interest. Lord Wolseley, for example, gives us his opinion on 
the value of Negro soldiery, which is, briefly, that the Negro can 
be made into a good soldier by exceedingly severe discipline. 
His defect is cowardice, which can only be overcome by savage 
penalties for running away. That is doubtless true, because 
it is true of all mankind, more or less; but Lord Wolseley’s 
arguments are less clear than his opinions. He admits that 
Mahommedanism makes Negroes brave, which is an admis- 
sion that a mental stimulant other than fear will make 
of a Negro a good soldier. Again, he believes that our 
own West India Regiments were once admirable, though 
they are now declining, in consequence of the large number 
of mulattoes admitted into the ranks; but our regiments 
never were very cruelly used. We fancy that, in truth, 
Lord Wolseley takes far too wide a survey, and that he might 
as well write about the soldierly qualities of the “people 
of India,’ lumping Sikhs and Bengalees together, as write 
about the valour of the infinitely various Negro tribes. 
He classes the Soudanese and the Zulus among Negro 
tribes, but both are half-castes, both having, as anybody 
ean see from their figures, a deep admixture of Arab blood. 
Again, Lord Wolseley credits the peculiar bravery of the Zulus 
to their military institutions; but they were brave before 
those institutions were founded. Don Henry of Portugal, the 
navigator, describes the Zulus, who then dwelt on the Western 
coast, as using the assegai, and as, of all mankind, those 
who were least afraid of death. M. Jules Simon’s paper, 
“Thoughts about French Women,” is singularly readable. He 
utterly denies that Frenchwomen, even in Paris, are unchaste, 
and declares the popular idea about them to bea mere creation 
of the novelists, helped by the great attraction of -four or five 
thousand bad Frenchwomen for foreigners. He maintains that 
Frenchwomen are still religious, hard-working, and devoted 
to their families, and that, although illicit unions are ex- 
tremely common among artisans in the capital and the 
manufacturing centres, the couples do not separate any more 
than if they had been married in church. Scepticism, however, 





he admits, increases among women, and the half-educated | aa as é cee 
‘ 7 ; , | authority is sapped by the agrarian difficulty. The labourers, 


classes are harassed by the difficulty of finding employment 
which shall not involve manual labour :— 


« Just so, among the middle class, a girl who is forced to be a 
teacher will not cease to be ‘a lady.’ So the overcrowding of the 
profession is caused, and the number of the applicants is legion. 
In Paris, with 1,800 women teachers and about sixty vacancies a 
year, there have sometimes been as many as 8,000 applications. In 
the whole of France, in 22,318 schools carried on by women, more 
than 50,000 girls offered themselves for examination in 1885; half 
of these, 27,792, passed; 2,000 obtained appointments. The 
remaining 25,000 (25,000 every year) will spend their youth in 
fruitlessly sighing for occupation. Thenceforth they have two 
reasons for not working with their hands: first, their prejudices ; 
and secondly, their certificate. When one is officially certified as 
knowing so many fine subjects, it is impossible to sink to earning 
half-a-crown a day as a weaver. It is better to die heroically of 
hunger.” 

We fear, in spite of M. Simon, that a large proportion of 
them neither work nor die; but he is right in defending the 
immense majority, who, outside Paris at all events, are, by 
the consent of all observers, intensely domestic. Mr. 
A. W. Stirling’s paper on “The Political Outlook in Queens- 
land,” is, if accurate, a startling one. He says that the 
root of Sir T. MclIiwraith’s popularity in Queensland is the 
development of “national” feeling, that any resistance to 
home authority would be supported by the people, and that 
the whole Colony avowedly looks forward to an independent 
Australia. Fortunately, this spirit, if it exists in Queensland, 





present time, incalculable—a condition of mind little suscepti) 
of the restraint proper to verse form, so that the most er 
teristic verse of the nineteenth century has been lawless ve 
and secondly, an all-pervading naturalism, a curiosity about 
everything whatever as it really is—involving a certain —_ 
of attitude cognate to what must, after all, be the less ambitio 
form of literature. And prose thus asserting itself as the Speckl 
and privileged artistic faculty of the present day, will be, howey 
critics may try to narrow its scope, as varied in its excellence 7 
humanity itself reflecting on the facts of its latest experience—an 
instrument of many stops, meditative, observant, descriptiy 
eloquent, analytic, severe, fervid. Its beauties will be not ‘ 
clusively ‘ pedestrian :’ it will exert,in due measure, all the Varied 
charms of poetry, down to the rhythm which, as in Cicero or 
Michelet, or Newman, at their best, gives its musical value to 
every syllable.” 

That is profound as explaining the immense variety of moder 
prose; but we should have said that it applied to poetry algg 
and think the poetry of the century is a complete proof of it 
Poetry, however “lawless” in Mr. Pater’s sense, is still poetry, 
Sir Henry Pottinger has a gift with the pen not often 
granted to men devoted to sport, and we have rarely read 
more attractive pages than those which he has devoted to 
“ Wild Shooting,” this time in the Far North of Europe. The 
following, we imagine, will be new to most sportsmen, as to 
ourselves, who can only read about sport,—not always with 
much sympathy. Sir Henry had landed on a Norwegian 
island in pursuit of willow-grouse. They were most abundant, 
but the hawks obviously considered them their property, and 
insisted on their share in the spoil :— 

“No sooner did the Falconide realise the object of our visit than 
they voluntarily joined us in an offensive alliance against the 
unfortunate Tetraonide. Wheeling over our heads within easy 
shot, and utterly regardless of the firing, they swooped down 
when we sprang the grouse—which, by-the-way, was not easy to 
do under the circumstances—and endeavoured to appropriate their 
share of the prey. Now and then they positively had the audacity 
to light upon our dead birds. At first we did what I suppose 
most people would have done in like case; in a very unhandsome 
manner we turned our barrels upon our self-constituted allies, and 
slew them. Magnificent pirates they were, feathered Vikings! 
Norwegian falcon and rough-legged buzzard, long-winged, and 
fierce-eyed even in death, with beak and grip like sharp steel, and 
tawny plumage splendidly streaked and spotted. And then some 
feeling of humanity and a good deal of curiosity prevailed over 
the Anglo-Saxon instinct of slaughter, and we permitted the 
survivors, who regarded the fate of their comrades with perfect 
indifference, to continue their shameless poaching. In this 
manner our sport became for a while a unique combination of 
hawking and shcoting.” 

Mr. J. D. Bourchier states that the rulers of Roumania 
obviously intend to support Austria, their new fortresses 
protecting them only against Russia; but believes that their 








who are greatly oppressed, want the land, and are ready to rise 
in insurrection against both farmers and landlords. The 
Government tries to solve the question by granting a plot of 
six acres to each man; but the peasantry are not content, and 
further concessions are resisted by the Conservatives, who 
look to Russia to support the aristocracy. Mr. Bourchier 
thinks that if the agrarian difficulty could be settled, the 
whole people would swerve towards Austria, and would, in 
concert with Austria, help to create the Confederation of the 
Balkans. 

The most interesting paper in the Contemporary Review, 
after Mr. Harrison’s hymn to Home-rule, which we dealt 
with last week, is the Bishop of Wakefield’s account of “The 
East End.” Dr. Walsham How really knows the East End, 
and resents exceedingly the widespread idea that it is filled 
with profligate ruffians. Such men exist there, no doubt, and 
in considerable numbers, being reinforced by the scum of the 
Three Kingdoms and of all Europe; but the immense majority 
of the population are hard-working men and women, whose 
improvement in civilisation, in conduct, dress, manner, and 
care for children becomes more manifest with every decade. 
The old batred of the clergy is dead, and much of the old 
dislike of religion, though the bulk of the people still hesitate 
whether they shall accept a creed or not. <A little more than 
14 per cent. are believed to be criminal or semi-criminal, and 





has not yet extended to the older and more powerful Colonies. 
Mr. Pater, in a paper on “Style,” which wants, to our 
ears at least, something of his characteristic restraint in the 
use of words, makes this remark upon a peculiarity of our 
time :— 





“That imaginative prose should be the special and opportune 
art of the modern world results from two important facts about 
the latter : first, the chaotic variety and complexity of its interests, 
making the intellectual issue, the really master currents of the 


11 per cent. are thriftless; but a considerable section are 
distinctly Christians, while all are entirely free from every 
form of hypocrisy. The Bishop seems more doubtful of the 
factory-girls than of any class—which is curious, if you think 
of it. for these girls work steadily and hard—and notices how 
greatly the difficulty of dealing with them is increased by 
their strong caste feeling :— 


“The factory-girls are a hard nut to crack. They are very 
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— 
coarse in language, independent, and impatient of restraint. 


rong, ves and habits, like the lives and habits of duchesses, are 
eam upon the public opinion of their class. Unfortunately 
” lic opinion is exceedingly tolerant of things that should 
that public ops . 

+ be, and it is no easy task to influence or regulate that public 
eniod. hen there comes in, even here, the same social diffi- 
a which may be observed at the other end of the social scale— 
he V ificulty of social grades and cliques, so that the artificial- 
; wer girls cannot be invited to meet the jam-girls, and the jam- 

th look down upon the match-girls, and the match-girls have no 
: ociating with the rope-girls. You must therefore have 
jdea of ass g : : 

many separate agencies at work, and I fear little has been 

- et done to win, and help, and humanise, and Christianise, 
these poor girls.” 
We have been told by an experienced witness that there is a 
caste-line stronger even than these, and that nothing will 
induce the working girls who own their Sunday hats, to 
associate with the girls who hire them. Hiring finery is con- 
sideredutterly disreputable. The Bishop of Wakefield entirely 
refuses to lose hope ; and whether his hope is justified or not, 
that must be the right attitude of mind——The Duke of Argyll 
writes thoughtfully against the theory that thought and lan- 
guage are identical, that all thinking is, in fact, talking to our- 
selves ; but is he not a little wasting strength ? Is not mankind 
as certain of the difference in the two processes as of its 
own consciousness of free-will?P——Dr. Dale finishes his 
“Impressions of Australia,” and though, like every one 
who writes about a Colony, he becomes a little too statis- 
tical, what he says is exceedingly interesting. He evidently 
believes that a hundred years hence, Australia will be a 
nighty Republic, occupied by ninety millions of white men 
and nearly as many dark ones, rich from vineyards, tillage, 
and pasture, besides mineral wealth, and probably more adven- 
turous and more joyous than either Englishmen or Americans. 
We think so too; but add, with a certain conviction, that they 
will be a conquering people, and take up the thread of our 
destiny in Asia. Dr. Dale repeats his impression of the 
hopefulness of all native-born Australians. M. Gabriel 
Monod continues his reflections on “Life and Thought in 
France,” which is this month mainly political. He clearly 
doubts the future of the Republic, and distrusts M. Floquet’s 
statesmanship. He thinks Revision madness, especially on 
M. Floquet’s plan of reducing the Senate and the Presidency 
toimpotence, and does not believe the Income-tax to have been 
honestly proposed. It could never, he says, be passed, not 
because it is a bad tax, but because it involves an interference 
with private life which Frenchmen will never bear. We do 
not quite see why they should not bear it, if secrecy were 
observed ; but we suppose secrecy and truthful returns would 
be found incompatible, and we can never forget the rush of 
popular passion which swept away the tax in the United 
States. 

Sit Lyon Playfair’s essay in the Nineteenth Century on “ The 
Presidential Election,” is so compressed as to be dry reading, 
but it is full of interest and nutriment. Sir Lyon’s conviction 
is, that if the States remain Protectionist, they must restrict 
immigration, otherwise Protection does nothing to keep up 
the rate of wages. The people are accordingly already pro- 
testing against the import of Italians and Chinese, and will 
shortly protest against that of Irishmen and French Canadians. 
He thinks, however, that Protectionist feeling is decaying, and 
this in the manufacturing States :— 

“If we take, as an instance, the Republican and manufacturing 
State of Massachusetts, this progress is very apparent. ‘The five 
great cotton towns, since 1884, have shown a Republican gain in 
1888 of 20 per cent. for that party, and 30 per cent. for the Demo- 
crats. The six woollen towns have given an increase of 27 per 
cent. to the Republicans, and 63 per cent. to the Democrats. The 
four towns devoted to iron industries have increased 20 per cent. 
in votes to the Republicans, and 78 per cent. to the Democrats. 
The great industry of boots and shoes has given 39 per cent. 
increase to the Republicans, and 69 per cent. to the Democrats. 
General Harrison. became President chiefly because the Empire 
State—-New York—which has 36 votes in the Electoral College of 
401, passed over from Cleveland to Harrison.” 

While the freeholders, however, remain Protectionist, Pro- 
tection will survive; and as they are not moved by their own 
interests, which are clearly for Free-trade, their conversion 
will be slow. Sir L. Playfair does not believe that Americans 
are hostile to England, but admits that during an election 
they have to purchase the Irish vote. Mr. Frederick Green- 
wood’s paper on “The Recent C hange in European Affairs” will 
be read with much interest by all politicians. His belief is that 
Prince Bismarck asked England to join the League of Peace, 
receiving in return an absolute guarantee against Russia, 











but binding herself not only to support the League with 

her Fleet, but to organise, officer, and arm the Turkish 

Army. This offer was declined; a new Emperor reached 

the throne and made a tour of Europe, which resulted 
in convincing the statesmen that he was a rash man, but 
otherwise did not alter the situation. That remains, with the 
aggravation that the new Emperor thinks it ought to end, and 
so dislikes England, that if it could be ended at English 
expense, he would be pleased. There is probably some truth 
in this view, but Mr. Greenwood does not explain how it could 
be ended at England’s expense to the profit of Germany. 
Suppose the German Emperor offered Constantinople and India 
to Russia as the price of being allowed to crush France, he still 
could not prevent Austria, Italy, and England from arresting 
Russia, and could not avoid a tremendous war, possibly with a 
drawn battle as result. We cannot see that it is unwise to wait 
unentangled by alliances which would hopelessly divide our 
people, though we heartily agree with Mr. Greenwood’s practical 
advice that the Navy should be made strong. Mr. J. T. Bent 
has a theory that when St. John in Patmos wrote the Book of 
Revelations, he was actually looking at the volcanic cone called 
the Island of Thera (6%2,—‘ the beast”), and that much 
of his vision is a description of an actual eruption in Thera. 
The coincidence between the phenomena recorded of eruptions 
there, and the description in Revelations, is most curious, and 
may have deeply coloured the similes used by the author of 
the book. Dr. C. Lloyd Tuckey gives a remarkable account 
of the curative use of hypnotic sleep, as employed by Dr. 
Liébault, of Nancy, calling his paper “ Faith-Healing.” The 
treatment is extended even to vices, and Dr. Liébault has cured 
cases of alcoholism by his artifically induced sleep, and the sug- 
gestions which during it he makes to the patient. All that is 
matter for evidence, and this writer, at all events, does not 
doubt that some men can influence some patients; but it is 
not evident where faith comes in. The patient who believes, 
and therefore resigns himself, will be mesmerised more 
easily than the patient who does not; but it is not his 
faith which cures him. If it were, what need of the inter- 
vention of any doctor at all ? Lord Eustace Cecil sends a 
pleasant account of his recent tour in Japan. He was charmed, 
like most travellers, with the people, and wishing to test 
the depth of their new civilisation, asked permission to see the 
prison of Kobe. The request was at once granted; and before 
notice could be sent to the prison, the traveller entered it :— 











“Everything seemed to be in as perfect order as in a model 
county prison in England. The dormitories, to suit the climate, 
were simply square rooms with clean wooden floors, surrounded by 
palisades, which accomplished the double purpose of giving ample 
ventilation and at the same time of enabling the warders to hear 
and see all that is said and done by the prisoners. The sexes are 
of course separated, and light labour is the rule and not the 
exception. In addition to the usual rice and soy, a portion of 
wheat is given to each prisoner, thus making his food more sub- 
stantial than that to which he is accustomed. Torture of every 
sort has been abolished, and any breach of discipline is punished 
by solitary confinement. In short, everything bespoke humanity, 


filthy pigsties and monstrous cruelty of similar establishments in 
China.” 

Lord Eustace doubts if faith is dead in Japan. A few years 
ago the great Buddhist temple at Kiyoto was burnt down, and 
the poorest of the people within ten years subscribed £850,000: 
for its complete restoration. This, however, was not all. 
“ Hanging on one of the massive beams which supported the 
walls inside the new building, were perhaps some fifty ropes 
of thick black glossy material, each as many feet in length, 
and as big round as a pair of stout fists could grasp. On in- 
quiry, I was informed that they were entirely made of human 
hair, and that they were the offerings of the women of Japan 
who, too poor to contribute money, had cut off their black 
tresses as a fit sacrifice towards so holy an object. These self- 
denying ladies, judging from the quantity of hair, were to be 
calculated not by thousands, but by hundreds of thousands.” 
The editor of the Horticultural Times argues very ably 
that the market for good fruit in England is as large as it 
ever was, and that it is inferior fruit, the result of care- 
less cultivation, which does not pay. He mentions in- 
cidentally a curious little fact, that the demand for rhubarb 
—the plant—is declining, being killed out by the competition 
of American apples. As to over-production, we have still to 
secure the £8,000,000 a year paid for foreign fruit. The 
demand for fruit increases rapidly, and, in fact, Mr. Morgan 








disbelieves altogether in the over-production cry. He does 





cleanliness, and judicious treatment,—a great contrast to the ~ 
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not, however, we think, dwell quite enough on the necessity of 
better devices for keeping fresh fruit. It need not surely 
perish with its present rapidity——Lady Blake’s account of 
the Beothuks, the aboriginal tribe of Newfoundland, is one of 
the saddest and most interesting we have seen. The settlers 
in the island, a very wild class, contracted a bitter dislike and 
contempt for the tribe, and gradually killed them out, women 
and men alike. None are believed to remain—though New- 
foundland is only half-explored—but a few may haye escaped 
across the narrow sea to the coast of Labrador. 


The National Review gives itself up this month a little too 
much to social questions. They are, perhaps, the most 
important of all, but papers upon them from persons utterly 
convinced of their own views are often exceedingly dry. The 
most interesting of them to us, is the one by Mrs. Barnett, 
who really knows East London, and who testifies that while 
the rough class is so numerous, the criminal class is small, 
and would be smaller were it not concentrated by the police 
toomuch. Dispersion of the evil, she thinks, tends to reforma- 
tion, which seems sense. 


Blackwood gives us, besides the regular supply of fiction 
and politics, a story of actual adventure, by Mr. W. B. Harris, 
called “ My Ride to Sheshouan.” Sheshouan is a city of 
Morocco, between the territory of the Beni-Hassan and the 
Riff, and is so fanatical that it was considered impossible for 
a Christian to enter it. Mr. Harris hearing this, out of pure 
“cussedness ” and love of adventure, determined to go there 
and walk through it, and, with the aid of a lad born in the 
place, accomplished his object. He found the city— 

‘A large town covering more acreage than Tangier, and pos- 
sessing seven mosques and five gates, is magnificently situated on 
the slope of the mountain, which rises from the town almost per- 
pendicularly to a great height. The houses are different from 
those of any other city in the country, as they do not possess the 
general flat roof, but are gabled and tiled with red tiles, which 
gives the place more the appearance of a Spanish than a Moorish 
town. But what to the natives is the great attraction of Sheshouan 
is the abundance of water ; for issuing from caves far above in the 
mountain-side are three waterfalls, whose water is so cold that the 


natives use the expression that ‘ it knocks one’s teeth out to drink |. 


it.’ I tasted it, and found it too cold to be pleasant drinking.” 
Mr. Harris was in disguise, but his visit was suspected. The 
whole town rose, and but for the help of a mountaineer who 
had been a brigand, he would not have quitted Sheshouan 
alive. He was, however, got out safely at midnight, and 
returned to Tangier, having for repayment the satisfaction 
that he had, by carrying his life in his hand, penetrated 
where no European had penetrated before. Well, it seems 
very foolish and useless, but a community with a good 
many Walter Harrises in it will not come to much grief. 
The writer of a charming paper with an affected title, “The 
Bird of Apollo,” mentions a fact about swans which is not, 
we fancy, known except to naturalists,—the great age the birds 
attain. The keeper of the great Abbotsbury swannery says 
he has never known any die, and there are two birds there, 
majestic and exclusive, which live by themselves, hunt all 
‘intruders from their pond, and are supposed, on inadequate 
evidence, to be one hundred and fifty years old. By-the-way, 
is not the uncertainty about the age of the long-lived birds a 
little inexplicable. Scores of parrots, ravens, cockatoos, and 
swans have lived for generations in the same house or place, 
yet nobody seems to know for certain how long their lives are. 
If a beast or bird lives for less than a man’s life, everything is 
known about it; but if it lives longer, a break occurs at some 
point or other in the continuousness of the record. Tradition, 
especially as to parrots, is absurdly inexact, and no family of 
the kind which never changes its house troubles itself about 
bird biography. 











CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Echoes fron Old Calcutta. By H. E. Busteed, M.D. Second 
Edition. (Thacker, Spink, and Co.)—We are glad to see a new 
edition, “ considerably enlarged,” of this interesting book. Dr. 
Busteed takes us back to a period, not very distant in point of 
time, but yet curiously unlike our own. His first chapter is on 
«The Black Hole.” What a world of difference there is between 
the Caleutta of 1756 and the Calcutta of to-day! And yet we 
sometimes doubt whether we are much more at home now in India 
than the Company was in the days of Siraj-ud-Dowlah. Anyhow, 
it is as profitable as it is interesting to be taken back and given a 
glimpse of the day of small things, when, as was the case in 1756, 
the garrison of the fort “consisted of about one hundred and eighty 





in 
men, only a third of whom were Europeans.” After the « Black 
Hole ” comes a chapter on “ Philip Francis,” and, of course, a dis, 
cussion on “‘ Francis’ as ‘Junius.’” Dr. Busteed is a detem: 

Franciscan. “Nuncomar” is the next subject treated of Th 
“Duel between Hastings and Francis” follows. “Home and Soe} , 
Life” is full of curious details, among them being the fact 
Francis won so much money at whist that he was enabled tp leary 
India long before he had expected. It was a wild life, indeed tha 
Anglo-Indians used to live in those days! We have an account 
of the life and death of the first Indian newspaper ; and a histo; 

which is at least as long as the subject deserves, of Madame Gran, : 
the lady who plays so prominent a part in the life of Philip Francis 
Finally, we have letters from Hastings to his wife. But why “4 
index, and but the barest table of contents? This is decidedly 
the kind of book that wants an index. 


New Epririons.—We have received :—Wee Willie Winkie, By 
C.L. Matéaux, Twelfth thousand. (Cassell and Co.)—S¢lectig,, 
from the Attic Orators. Edited, with Notes, by R. C. Jebb, Litt, 
Camb. Second edition.—De Quincey. By David Masson, « English 
Men of Letters” Series. (Macmillan and Co.)——The Apostolj, 
Fathers. Part I., St. Clement of Rome, St. Barnabas, and the 
Shepherd of Hermas.—A Practical View of the Religious Systems of 
Professed Christians. By W. Wilberforce. Both volumes being 
additions to “The Ancient and Modern Library of Theological 
Literature.” (Griffith, Farran, and Co.) Iilustrated Lectures on 
Ambulance Work. By R. Lawton Roberts, M.D. Third edition, 
with Illustrations. (H. K. Lewis.)——Argot and Slang. By 4, 
Barrére. New and revised edition. (Whittaker and Co.) 


Messrs. Marcus Ward and Co. send us some very pretty 
“Souvenirs” of Sir Roger de Coverley, Shakespeare, “A Life on the 
Ocean Wave,” “The Morning and Evening Hymns,” “ Mother and 
Child,” “The First Nowell,” &c. All the illustrations are in the 
best taste and executed with much delicacy. The various 
Madonnas in “ Mother and Child” are really works of much 
beauty. 





CaLenpDARS.—We have received:—A Kalendar of the English 
Church, 1889. (Church Printing Company.) —— The Churchman’s 
Oxford Kalendar, 1889. (Mowbray and Co.)——A Women’s Suffrage 
Calendar, 1889. (J. W. Arrowsmith, Bristol.) 
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| Endowment Assurances on very favourable 
terms. 


48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON 
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— “ Invaluable in facial Neuralgia, Has 
T 0 N G A proved effective in all those cases in 
which we have prescribed it.’”’—Medical 
Press and Circular, 
FOR 


“Tonga maintains its reputation in 
the treatment of Neuralgia.”’—Lancet. 


Tonga is sold at 2s Od, 4s 6d, and 11s, 
Of all Chemists. 


NEURALGIA. 


INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 
All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and CO,’S 
Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade Mark. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on 
application to 
E. DENT and CoO, 
g1 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 


HOT 
MINERAL 
SPRINGS 
OF BATH. 


Daily yield, 507,600 gallons, 
Temperature, 117° to 120°, 


SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOATINA. 


GUARANTEED PURE, SOLUBLE COCOA. 


“Society”? says :—‘'' The QUEEN invariably has a cup of Schweitzer’s 
Cocoatina brought to her bedside at 7.30; and two honrs later she 
drinks the same beverage at the breakfast-table.” 


HIGHLY NUTRITIOUS AND ECONOMICAL. 

—— can be no greater mistake than to 
| suppose that people who feel they require some optical 
assistance when read‘ng must be old-sighted. 

Astigmatism in various forms and uneqnal vision often 
cause trouble before middle age, and require accurate correc- 
tion. The use of ordinary spectacle:, instead of lenses 
specially worked and scientfically adapted to such cases, 
rapidly brings on old sight and impairs the vision. 

Mr. JOHN BROWNING, Author of ‘‘ Our Eyes,” now in 
its sixth edition, may be CONSULTED FREE of CHARGE, 
in all cases of Defective Vision, at his Consulting Rooms, 15 
Kensington Crescent, W., near Addison Road Station; or his 
Qualified Assistant, at 63 Strand, W.C. 








TRADE-MARE. 








These Baths were founded in the First Century 
by the Romans. The waters are MOST VALU- 
ABLE in cases of RHEUMATISM, GOUT, 
SKIN AFFECTIONS, 

The Corporation of Bath have adopted the 
most approved appliances, and recently enlarged 
and perfected the Baths at great expense. In 
the words of one of the greatest Hygienic 
Physicians—THE BATHS ARE THE MOST 
COMPLETE IN EUROPE. 

Address the ManaGer for all information. 











FAILING 


VISION. 


HOUTEN’S 
PURE SOLUBLE COCOA. 


BEST & GOES FARTHEST. 
EASILY DIGESTED. MADE INSTANTLY. 
‘Once used, always used.’ ‘Its purity is beyond question.’--Health. 
‘It isadmirable’ ‘and so pure.’—British Medical Journal. 


VAN 








IVIERA.—A LADY, proposing to spend some months ina 

comfortable villa at Mentone, wishes to receive TWO or THREE LADIES. 

Terms, including everything, till the end of April, £90,—Address, ‘‘ ALPHA,” 
Rastall’s, Stationer, Ebury Street, 8.W. 


INDERMERE.—Misses A. and E. SEELEY receive 

BOYS between five and thirteen, and PREPARE them for PUBLIC 

—— Foreign teachers, Home comforts.—Address, Miss SEELEY, 
indermere. 











ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to 

fill up FOUR VACANCIES on the Foundations will be held on 

JANUARY 16th, 17tb, 18th, 1889.—For detailed information, apply,to the HEAD- 
MASTER, Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 


ETTENHALL COLLEGE, STAFFORDSHIRE.—The 

NEXT TERM will COMMENCE on TUESDAY, January 15th, 1889.—For 
Prospectus, List of Honours, and particulars with respect to Scholarships, apply 
to the READ-MASTER, 


my 
RE SCYLLA, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head- 
Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable ENGLISH 
HOME for ELDER GIRLS. Principal Subjects taken:—French, German, 
Italian, Music, Singing, and Painting. 








IRTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE—The NEXT 
x ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be held in LONDON, beginning 
MAROH 4th, 1§89. The Sir Francis Goldsmid Foundation Scholarship, of the 
annual value of £45 for three years, and the Classical Foundation Scholarship 
or proficiency in Classics, of the annual valne of £80 for four years, will be 
awarded in connection with this Examination.—Forms of Entry and further in- 
formation may be obtained from the Secretary, Miss KENSINGTON, 122 
Gloucester Terrace, Hyde Park, London, W. The Forms must be returned 
filled up by January 31st. 


RESIDENTIAL FLAT, overlooking Lincoln’s Inn Fields.— 








OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 
_ Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for the combination of science with practice 
in the Agricultural training of Land Owners and Farmers, Land Agents, Sur- 
veyors, intending Colonists, &c. Full courses of Outdoor and Class-Room in- 
struction in the various branches of Agriculture and Dairy Farming, Estate 
Management, Land Surveying, Elements of Forestry, &c. 
PRESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.G. 
For Prospectus, apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION begins TUESDAY, January 29th, 1889, 


LIVER’S MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH.— 

BOYS are PREPARED for LONDON and CAMBRIDGE. Nine boys have 

passed the Matriculation Examination of the London University during the 
present year, nine in 1887, ten in 1886. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B, 


— COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS, 
Limited, HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 

For the Training of Youths for Colonial Life. 

Tae College owns and farms a fine seaside estate of 1,330 acres, 

Prospectus on application to the SECRETARY. 


CHOOL-SHIP ‘CONWAY,’ formerly H.M.S. ‘Nile,’ 90 

Guns, Liverpool.—For TRAINING YOUNG GENTLEMEN to become 
OFFICERS in the MERCHANTSERVICE. Patroness, her Majesty the QUEEN, 
who gives annually a Gold Medal to be competed fur. Appointments are given 
yearly as Midshipmen, R.N., and R.N.R., by the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty.—Apply, Captain A. T. MILLER, R.N., as above. 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for WOMEN, 
EGHAM, SURREY. 
PRINCIPAL—Miss BISHOP. 
The LENT TERM will BEGIN on JANUARY 16th. Students must be over 
17 years of age at date of entry, and must pass an Entrance Examination at the 
College on Thursday, December 2Qth, unless they have already passed an 
Examination accepted as equivalent. The charge for board, lodging, and tuition 
is £30 a term (11 weeks). 
For Prospectus, forms of entry, and farth r particulars, app'y to 
J. L CLIFFORD-SMITH, Secretary. 























RIGHTON onutLE@Q@ E. 
Heap-Master—Rev. T. HAYES BELCHER, M.A. 
Heab-MasteR OF CIVIL AND MILITARY DEPARTMENT— 
E. A. A. SPENCER, Esq, M.A (late of Cheltenham College). 
HeApD-MASTER OF JUNIOR DepARTMENT—D. C. WICKHAM, Esq., M.A. 


The School has a Classical Side on which boys are p“epared for the Universities, 
Indian Civil Service, &c. There is also a Civil and Military Department, the work 
in which is specially adapted for passing boys direct int» Woolwich, Sandhurst, 
or Coopers Hill, or for business life. Tnere is aJunior Dapartment for boys from 
8 to 13, with separate boarding house, school buildings, and staff of Masters. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL.—Classical, Military, Com- 
mercial Certificate Classe, Junior Dep. under 13. House for young boys. 
Good Scholarships. Woolwich successes. Sanatorium, Laundry, Swimming-Batb, 
Carpenter's Shop. New buildings to meet growth of school. Moderate fees.— 
Rev. T. C. FRY, M.A., Head-Master. 
Also, good High School for Girls, Day and Boarders, 
DISNEY, late of Cheltenham Ladies’ College. 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, Coopers 
Hill, Staines. —The COURSE of STUDY is arranged to fit an Engineer for 
employment in Europe, India, or the Colonies. About Fifty Students will be 
admitted in September, 1889. For Competition, the Secretary of State will offer 
Ten Appointments inthe Indian Public Works Department. and Two in the Indian 
oe Department.—For particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, at the 
silege, 


EAD.MASTER.—The COMMITTEE of the LIVER- 

POOL ROYAL INSTITUTION SCHOOL will proceed in December 
to the ELECTION of a HEAD-MASTER. Salary, £100 a year, with an anoual 
capitation-fee of £2 for each boy attending the School.—Further particulars may 
be obtained from the Hon. Secretary, Mr. LEWIS BEARD, 15 Lord Street, 
Liverpool, to whom applications, to be followed by copies of testimonials, should 
be sent not later than December 15th. The Head: Master is not required to be in 
Holy Orders. 


TI\HE Misses S. and R. ALLEN-OLNEY (formerly Head- 

Mistresses respectively of Blackheath and South Hampstead High Schools), 
residing in the healthy suburb of Hampstead, REVELVE a FEW YOUNG 
LADIES to BOARD and EDUCATE. The arrangements are those of a refined 
home. Large playground and full-sized tennis-court. Preparation for University 
Examinations and Degrees. Reference kindly permitted to parents of present 
and former pupils.—41 Belsize Park Gardens, N.W. 





Head-Mistress, Miss 








T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—COMFORTABLE HOME, 
with or without instruction, and with every personal care, for GIRLS 
requiring sea air, or for INDIAN or ORPHAN CHILDREN. London Masters. 
if required. Students received for the Hastings and St. Leonards Ladies’ 
College.—Addrers, ‘‘ B. F.,” 73 Broadhurst Gardens, South Hampstead. 





Ts HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, ANERLEY, will RE- 

OPEN on WEDNESDAY, January 23rd, 1889. Physiography, Mathematics, 

and German taught by Mr. A. SONNENSCHEIN, formerly of Bedford College, 

Crystal Palace, &c. Boarders received for Kindergarten, High-School, and 

College Classes. Situation open and bracing.—Prospectus, &c., on application to 
the Principal, Mrs. SONNENSCHEIN. 

ADLEY COLLEGE.—JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS.— 

Six Scholarships tenable for four years at the School, four of £50, one: 

£30, one £20. EXAMINATION BEGINS JUNE 12th, 1889. Boys must be 

under l4on January 1:¢, 18: 9.—For further particulars, apply, WARDEN, Radley 

College, Abingdon. 








ACKWARD BOYS.—A MARRIED CLERGYMAN and 
a CAMBRIDGE (Double-Honoar Man) M.A., very successful and experi- 
enced with above, have VACANCIES.—* CLERICUS,” Yorkshire Gazette, York. 


R. and Mrs. JOHN HUTTON, who propose to spend the 

six months after Christmas at St. Leonards-on-Sea, will be glad to 

TAKE CHARGE of TWO or THREE YOUNG LADIES for whom a mild 

climate is desired. Peculiar advantages for students of the violin,—BUXTON, 
Derbyshire. 














i To be LET, in a new building, and fitted with every convenience, SIX well- 

lighted ROOMS, exceedingly quiet, and suitable for a Professional Gentleman, 
or avy one studying. Close to the Royal Courts of Justice. Rent, £90 per 
annum.—Apply, on the premises, to the ATTENDANT, 3 and 4 Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields; or to the MANAGER, in the Hall of 63 and 64 Chancery Lane, W.C. 


REBOVIR HOUSE SCHOOL, 1 Trebovir Road, South 
| Kensington, 8.W.—Principal: Mrs. W. R. COLE.—The NEXT TERM will 
| COMMENCE THURSDAY, January 17tb, 1889, Prospectuses on application. 
| A few vacancies for Resident Pupils. 


| 
| 
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Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or 




















MAYFAIR, W. 











BONUSES LARGE. 


nnn 
W ANTED to PURCHASE. a LIBRARY | 
PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. suitable for a Public Library in a Mannfacturing Town, A t BOOK; | 
——>—_ number of volumes of Science, Biography, Fiction, Reference, &e., 0 Statin, 
Bain (J. A. K.), People of the Pilgrimage, Vol. II. ...(Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 a ——— of “ The James Reckitt Public Library,” mee 
‘Balfour (4.), Memoir, by R. H. Lundie, cr 8vo........ ciitneaiésyVeccwesstloote (Nisbet) 6/0 
achemoille (E. P.), Daniel’s Prophecies, cr 8vo.........(Hodder & Stoughton) 2/6 LLEWELYN DAVIES BIRTHDAY. Seng: 
Campbell (W.), Gospel of St. Matthew in Formosan Dialect, 4to ...(Triibner) 10/6 HO hs G a? TS a - av s ; RY D Yr 
eee 6/0 w copies now remain, cloth, 4s 6d ; French moroce 
te Pa. aan ee” pedseanebsiae (0. K. yee 2/6 | *4 —Can be had only of EDITORS, Southover House, Worthing, 536d, Postag, No | 
; Lega! PED. acseucnsce<ocboesseyapscunes | 
Claire, by the Author of “ Veda,” cr 870 ......4+ 5 " {Mackehoee) 6/0 ublished. price 6d. a. 
Clews (H.), Twenty-eight Years in Wall Street, 890 .. »...(S. Low) 20/0 OMPETITIVE TEACH ING for a PASS DEGRE EE ig 
Constable 42 Z, CF BVO ....00...ccccresccrccrrccccscereesoescece ....(R.T.8.) 2/0 SCOTLAND: an Address delivered before tho Educational Tustita 
Crawley-Boevy (S. M.), Beyond Cloudland, 2 vols. er + BY eee (Gardner) 21/0 | Scotland, By Professor S. H. Butcuer, LL.D. he ot «The 
Drone Taste, CF BVO ..0:ssceescescessineesscecnse0-soovessoevensenees saeascreessche (C. K. Paul) 5/0 By the Sam ceed ie 3a. are very 
Delbos (L.), Nautical Terme in English and French ...(Williams & Norgate) 3/0 MR. CH AMBERL AIN’S y SCHEME oe een AND-PURCHASE Pall Mal 
Delitsch (F.), New Commentary on Genesis, Vol. I., 8vo...... .. (T. & T. Clark) 10/6 | ASHBOUR AOT. and thy a 
Ellis (W.), Memoir of, by E. C. Ellis, 8vo ........ simbeenon Gccanscaeecsesed (Longmans) 6/0 Bdinbucghs James TuH1n, London: Simpxkry, MarsHatt, and Co, 
Exell (J. S.), Bible Illustrator: Galatians, 8vo ............. (Nisbet) 7/6 —— 2 ‘ 
Fiennes (C.), econ ma a = a oo ap sinesl ~(Fid & & a 2 = DECEMBER Ist, price 13 61. niory! 
Francis (S.), Tables, Memoranda, &c., for Farmers, &c. .....0-+8 « 
os (A 3 ), Raromi; oF oma wand Se i he Br0 ae (ees 2 se FOREIGN CHURCH CHRONICLE and REVIRY, eiorw 
Freeman (P.), Architectural History of Exeter Cathedral, cr 8vo ...... 2 / Se ny 
Garrats (S.), Discipline of Selletinnar 8v0. oe eR (Hunt) 6/0 ‘. + DOLLINGER AND gee on ’ Atronso De’ Liavort. pICTU 
Grey (W.), Last Words to Girls, cr 8vo (Rivingtons) 3/6 3 MARRIAGE OF pong UKE OF AOSTA. c R EGY?! 
Hardman (W.), Caught and Taught, or 8V0...........+ sahtvabeooneaes ener 2/6 » THE LIBERTY OF PRINTING IN THE Pian OF Rome, Pot 
Johnston (J.), Report on Protestant Missions, 8vo Re 7/6 hy a OLD promt naga AT HEIDELBERG, the B 
Keil (C. F.), Manual of Biblical Archwology, Vol. II., 8vo......(T. & T. Clark} 10/6 Peet ial DAE ae Bet 
Latham (P. W.), Harveian Oration, Cr 8V0 ...........ccsecee essseceescersesseses Bell) 2/0 6. Russtan View OF RELIGIOUS TENDENCIES IN ENGLAND, ETCH! 
Le Clerc (Mf. E ), Mistress Beatrice, 2 vols, cr 870 ......... (Hurst & Blackett) 21/0 Oe ee ee ee ats ABBE’ 
Lucian, Selection from, by Inge and Macnaghten, 12mo............ (Rivingtons) 3/6 . _ coven h win IMIT OF "On OLY yom § TEACHING. Pic 
McMurdo (E.), History of Portugal, Vol. os, BVO... tose aeee(3 LOw) 21/0 . THE THREE CREEDS IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. “The. 
Momerie (A. W.), Inspiration, cr 8vo.. *"" Blackwood) 5/0 10, THE ARCHBISHOP OF DUBLIN ON THE LaMBETH CONFERENCE, Et 
Moriarity (L. M.), French Grammar, Patt I. cr 8vo_ ‘(Sonnenschein) 1/6 11, Notices :—TRENCH, BANDINEL, STEERE, &c. CHAR 
Noel (B.). Modern Faust, Cr 8V0 .......ccscescescssesssoccecsesseseorcecesees (0. K. Paul) 5/0 12. AMERICAN CRITICISM ON THE MANCHESTER CONGRESS. Or 
Pearson (C.), Ringer’s Guide to the Church Bells of Devon, cr 8y0 ...... (Bell) 2/6 13, THe AnGLO-ConTINENTAL Society, In 
Pincherton Farm, Cr 8V0..........ssssssse-cesessseceeesnseese scunsbaunvexupyiocseneed (Nelson) 3/8 Rivinetons, Waterloo Place, London. The I 
Porter (J. G.’, Our Celestial Home, 12mo ee Y sssesee(Nisbet) 2/6 by 
Romanes (G.), Mental Evolution in Man, 8yo . .(C. K. Paul) 14/0 HRISTMAS and NEW YEAR PRESENTS t 3d j LONG 
Roy (G.), For her Sake, cr 8vo .. ae ....(Nelson) 5/0 the 1s DISCOUNT.—The NEW SEASON’S BOOKS . Mi CHAI 
Salt (E.), History of Standon Pari- ‘h, 8v0_ (Cornish) 7/6 | gfooK ., STANDARD WORké, bundeetlr boned 5S Rs & LARGE Ff 
Sayce (A. H ), The Hittites, cr 8vo........... (R.T.8.) 2/6 Me 'y bound in calf and Moroer “The 
Bel (W. H)_V tthe Ni an wei (Paul) 4/0 suitable for presentation, at above terms. Full Catalogue of 124 pp., containiay Tl 
rm ia.) -m hea Ed ae oo . see “""GNelson) 3/6 | SPecial lists of the newest books, post-free on application. GRE: 
Smith (J.), Dalbroom Folks, 2 reas: OTIS O cisssccosetraccess mctiesees -(Gardner) 21/0 ALFRED Witsoy, 18 Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. i 
Waterson (W. K.), Guida to Stretcher Drill, 16mo .. a ....(Clowes) 2,0 nate 
Worthy (C.), Practical Heraldry, or Sv0.............cccccccsceesesccrsesccvees (Redway) 7/6 O BOOK-BUYERS.—A. and F. DENNY, 304 Strani 
and 28 and 29 Booksellers’ Row, W.C., shave the LARGEST ASSORTMEN? Th 
OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS. vw at the lowest discount prices for cash. Christ mas Catalogn: 1 
The WINTER EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and STUDIES is NOW OPEN 
5 Pall Mall East, from 10 till 5. Admission, 1s, Catalogue, 64. s CHRISTMAS PRESENT 8, 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W S., Secretary. Published this day. 
a TALOGUE CAS 
ELAS U EZ an 2 i? A WN. oz ; | 
‘ Q — TANDARD and POPULAR WORKS 
for the LIBRARY or PRESENTATION, ; 
SPANISH ETCHINGS by R. W. MACBETH, A.R.A. moat beg suitable for School and College Prizes, CAS 
THE SURRENDER OF BREDA... use vee wee, | Weellasquez, o many Fine and Sumptuous Works, 
— TAPESTRY WEAVERS... 1. see vee one ” All newly oma in calf or morocco of the highest quality. a 
neg: peredtin —— CANO see nee ane Titign Post-free on application to 
Sr. MARGARET in H. SOTHERAN AN D C O,, The 
ON VIEW at ROBT. DUNTHORNE’ 8 GALLERY, 5 Vigo Street, W. 136 STRAND, W.C.; and 36 PICCADILLY, W. nm 
CA 
SCALE OF CHARGES FOR RAND & Co’s A 1 SAUCE. A CCIDENTS ALL THE YEARp 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ROUND. PI 
Siariites Mines ieee PROVIDE AGAINST THEM BY Poricy OF THE ot 
. sisal a ’» “2 snianile OUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS | BAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 01 
WB cscs eccrine 0 and COMPANY, Gl 
— . DOTTED MEATS. Al Hon, EVELYN ASHLEY. og G 
iG: Ws axahisceson on posapneeas 7 ‘ - ai me 
IIE yes eisccavececnsicesenses 6 P 9 Annual Income, £248,000. Il 
Narrow Column . 0 Invested Capital and Reserve Fund, £275,000, Tl 
BRRIE-COUNINN i. cssesissssecsssisecens 0 SSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, Compensation paid for 126,000 Accidents, £2,500,001, yy 
oe, Moderate Premiums. Favourable Conditions. ! 
Quarter-Column 6 h ew Concessions. i 
Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column —— SOUP,and JELLY, andother Prompt one fet Bn Orrice whe : 
(half-width), 5s; and 1s per line for every additional 8 GRAND HOTEL BUILDIN f 
line (containing on an average twelve words). - JIALITIES — for INVALIDS. HEap FFE LLTAM. 3 VLAN, Seatetan, E 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s per inch, i are arene [8 B 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s per inch. CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS INSTITUTED A.D. t 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, SOLE ADDRESS :— AND - IN- oe INSURANCE I 
$ i I 
14s per inch. . 11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, MUTUAL, = ne and LIFR. 1 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. PROFITS DIVIDED ANNUALLY. 1 


Twelve Months. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 


‘ORELLA | MARMALADE, the 
most delicions of all preserves ; ‘also the 
strictly Non-Alcoholic Wine, MORELLA, still and 
spirkling—products of the famous Kent Morella 
Cherry—can be bought cf orthrough any Grocer, and 
«f the Makers, THOMAS GRANT and SONS, 
Maidstone. 


|} OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Hate Coy- 

STITUTIONS.—When the human frame has 
become detilitated from the effects of exposure, ex- 
-cesses, or neglect, these Pills will repair the mischief 
if they be taken aceording to the lucid directions 
wrapped round each box. Holloway’s Pills exert the 
most exemplary tonic qualities in all cases of nervous 
depression, whereby the vital powers are weakened, 
and the circulation is rendered languid and unsteady. 
They improve the appetite, strengthen the digestion, 
regulate the liver, and act as gentle aperients. These 
Pills are suited to all ages and all habits, and their 
inventor’s fame has resounded through all the 
quarters of the globe ; wherever sickness exists this 
medicine has made its way, to be everywhere largely 
approved and jastly appreciated, 





USE 
F R Y’S 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc OC O A. 


Sir C. A. CamERON, M.D., says :—‘‘ I have never tasted 
Cocoa that I like so well.” 


SPECTACLES. 


es Spectacles unsuited to the Sight frequently cau:e 
Blindness.” 


Mr. H. LAURANCE, OCULIST OPTICIAN, 1a 
OLD BOND STREET, assisted by a qualified Medical 
Practitioner, scientifically adapts his Improved 
spectacles to strengthen and assist the Weakest 
Sights. Pamphlet, ‘‘ The Eye in Health and Disease,” 
post-free, contains valuable suggestions to sutferers 
from defective vision. CITY BRANCH: 6 Poultry,E.C. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky inthe world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on Erish Dia to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Peer or at their 














London Offices Beaufort uildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. x ‘ . 





EXPENSES MODERATE. 

NO Be 5 ma LIABILITY. 
ANNUAL INCOME.............cccccccoseesee £308,797 
ACCUM ULATED. FUND sgeiaansvesias’ £2,280,731 

No, 26 NEW BRIDGE STREET, E.C. 





H@NIX FIRE OFFIOEZ 
19 Lombard Street, E.C., and 57 Charing Cros, 
.W. Established 1782. 
Moderate Rates. Absolute Security. 
Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Prompt Payment of Claims. 
Joint Secretaries— 
W. 0. MACDONALD and F. B. MACDONALD. 
LOSSES PAID, OVER £16,000,000. 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 


I RK BECK BANK, 

SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane, 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed 
a repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. INTEREST allowed 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100, 

The Bank undertakes for its customers, free 0 
charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and othet 
Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the pur 
chase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities. | 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
March Slst, 1884, 
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mSSELL AND COMPANY'S 


PRESENTATION VOLUMES. 








MR. WALTER CRANE’S NEW PICTURE-BOOK. 


yOrTICE.—FLORA’S FEAST: a Masque of Flowers, Penned and Pictured by 
WALTER CRANE, with 40 Pages of PICTURES handsomely reproduced in Colours, 


is now ready, price 5s. 





“The pictures are all charming......Mr. Crane writes his own verses, which ‘** Flora’s Feast’ will fascinate any one who turns over its gorgeous, glowing 
sory pretty...--- This is the prettiest book we have seen this Christmas,’’— | leaves. Itis aseries of designs, rich with decorative suggestiveness, and forming 
wl Mali Gazette. a most charming album of pictures.””—Scotsmun. 





FINE ART VOLUMES, | 


PICTURESQUE EUROPE. Popular Edition, containing 65 Exquisite Steel- 
Plates, and nearly 1,000 Original Illustrations, 5 vols., 903. 

PICTURESQUE —, : With 48 Steel-Plates, and 800 Original Wood- 

ravings, 4 vols., each 42s, 

PICTURESQUE CANADA. With 600 Illustrations, 2 vols., each 633. 

EGYPT: Descriptive, Historical, and Picturesque. By Prof. G. ExseErs. 
Popular Edition, 2 vols., with about $00 Original Engravings, 42s. 

The ROYAL RIVER: the Thames from Source to Sea. With a Series of 
Beautiful Engravings, 42s, ’ 

ETCHING. By S.K. KoFHLER. With 30 Full-Page Plate, Sis. 

ABBEYS and CHURCHES of ENGLAND and WALES: Descriptive, Historical, 
Pictorial. Edited by the Rev. T. G. Bonyry, LL.D. 21s. 

“The MAGAZINE of ART” VOLUME for 1888, (Vol. XI.) With 12 Exquisite 
Etchings, &c., and several Hundred Engravings, 16s. 

CHARACTER SKETCHES from DICKENS. Three Series, each containing 6 
Original Diawings by Frederick Barnard. Reproduced in Photogravure, on 
India Paper. Size, 20 by 14} inches. In Portfolio, each 213. 

The ILLUSTRATED HISTORY of MUSIC. By Emit Naumann. Translated 
by F. Prager. Edited by Sir F, A. GorE OusELEY. 2 vols., 31s 6d. 

LONGFELLOW’S POETICAL WORKS, Illustrated throughout, 163, 

CHARACTER SKETCHES from THACKERAY. Six Original Drawings by 
Frederick Barnard. Reproduced in Photogravure. In Portfolio, 21s. 

“The WOMAN’S WORLD” VOLUME for 1888. Edited by Oscar WILDE. 
Illustrated throughout with High-Class Wood-Engravings, 183. 

GREAT PAINTERS of CHRISTENDOM. By J. Forses-RoBErTSON. 123 6d. 





ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS OF SHAKESPEARE. 


The INTERNATIONAL SHAKSPERE. An Edition de Luwve of the Principal 
Plays of Shakspere, with Original a by the Leading Artists of the 
World, reproduced in the highest style of Photogravure. 

KING HENRY IV. Illustrated by Eduard Griitzner. 70s. 

AS YOU LIKE IT. Illustrated by Emile Bayard. 70s. 

ROMEO and JULIET. [Illustrated by F. Dicksee, A.R.A. Published at 
70s, and advanced to 105s, 

CASSELL’S MINIATUKE SHAKESPEARE. Iilustrated. 12 vols., in box, 12s; 
or handsomely bound, 21s, 

The ROYALE SHAKSPERE. Complete in 3 vols., each 15s, 

The LEOPOLD SHAKSPERE. With about 409 Illustrations, 33 od. 

CASSELL’S ILLUSTRATED SHAKESPEARE. With about 600 Llustrations, 
complete in 3 vols., 633, 


oe ILLUSTRATED VOLUMES. 


The LIFE ont Sane of_ QUEEN VICTORIA. By R: Witsoy. Complete in 2 
vols., each 93. 

The QUIVER. Yearly Volume, Illustrated, 73 6d. 

CASSELL’S FAMILY MAGAZINE. Yearly Volume. 

CASSELL’S SATURDAY JOUBNAL. Yearly Volume. Illustrated, 7s 6d. 

OUR EARTH and ITS STORY. By Dr. Ropert Brown, F.L.S. Vol. I., 93. 

PEOPLES of the WORLD. By Dr. Rosert Brown. 6 vols., each 73 6d. 

OUR OWN COUNTRY. With 1,200 Illustrations. 6 vols., each 7s 6d. 

OLDand NEW EDINBURGH. 600 Illustrations. 3 vols., each 9:. 

GREATER LONDON. By E. Watrorp. 490 Illustrations, 2 vols., each 9s. 

OLD and NEW LONDON. With 1,200 Illustrations, 6 vols., each 93. 

GLEANINGS from POPULAR AUTHORS. Illustrated, 2 vols., each 9s. 

ILLUSTRATED BRITISH BALLADS. 2 vols, each 7s 6d. 

The WORLD of WONDERS. With 200 Illustrations, 2 vols., each 73 6d. 

The WORLD of WIT and HUMOUR. With 490 Illustrations, 7s 6d. 

CITIES of the WORLD. Illustrated throughout, 3 vole., each 7s 6d. 

HEROES of BRITAIN in PEACE and WAR. 2 vuls., each 5s. 


ss TLLUSTRATED HISTORIES. 


ENGLAND, CASSELL’S HISTORY of. Revised throughout, and Illustrated 
with Uriginal Fngravings. Vols. I. and IL., each 93. 

BRITISH BATTLES on LAND and SEA. 4 vo's., each 9s. 

UNITED STATES, CASSELL’S HISTORY of the. 3 vols., each 92. 

INDIA, CASSELL’S ILLUSTRATED HISTORY o?. 2 vols., each 9s. 

FRANCO-GERMAN WAR, HISTORY cf the. 2 vuls., each 9+, 

RUSSO-TURKISH WAR, HISTORY of. 2 vols., each 9. 

UNIVERSAL HISTORY, CASSELL’S ILLUSTRATED. 4 vole., each 92. 

HISTORY of PROTESTANTISM. By Dr. Wyuir. 3 vols., each 9s. 


BIOGRAPHY, HISTORY, AND BELLES LETTRES. 


TRUTH about RUSSIA. By W.T. STEAD. 103 6d. 

FRANCE AS IT IS, By ANDRé LEBON and PauL PeLEt. 3 Maps, 7s 6d. 

LIFE and WORK of the SEVENTH EARL of SHAFTESBUKY, K.G. By 
Epwin Hopper. Yopular Kdition, Illustrated, 73 6d. 

PRINCE BISMARCK. By Cuar_es Lowe, M.A. 2 vols., 1Us 6d. 

A DIARY of TWO PARLIAMENTS. By Henry W. Lucy. Vol. I. The 
oe PARLIAMENT. Vol. II. The GLADSTONE PARLIAMENT. 

ach 12:, 

REPRESENTATIVE POEMS of LIVING POETS. 15:. 

CANNIBALS and CONVICTS. By Jutian Tuomas (‘The Vagabond’’), 53, 

RUSS1A. By Sir Donatp MackENz1e WALLACE. New Edition, 53. 











Illustrated, 93. 





DORE VOLUMES, 
DORES DANTE, PURGATORIO, and PARADISO. 2ls. 
DORES MILTON'S PARADISE LOST. 2ls, 
DORE GALLERY, the. With 250 Illustrations, 423. 
DORE’S DANTE’S INFERNO. 21s. 
DORE’S ADVENTURES of MUNCHAUSEN. 5s, 
DORE’S FAIRY-TALES TOLD AGAIN. 5s, 


rer RELIGIOUS WORKS. 


WORKS BY ARCHDEACON FARRAR. 

The LIFE and WORK of ST. PAUL. Illustrated Edition, 21s; or morocco, 
42s. Library Edition, 2 vols., 243. Popular E iition, 63. 

The LIFE of CHRIST. Illustrated Edition, 21s; or morocco, 423. Library 
Edition, 29th Edition, 2 vols., 24s ; or morocco, 423. Popular Edition, 6s. 
The EARLY DAYS of CHRISTIANITY. Library Edition, Ninth Thousand, 
2 vols., 248; morocco, 423, Popular Edition, 63, 


ee ee and the BIBLE. By the Rev. CunnincHam Gersrr, D.D. 
vols,, 24s. 

The LIFE and WORDS of CHRIST. By the Rev. CunnincHam Gerg1I£, D.D. 
2 vols., Illustrated, 30s. Cheap Edition, 1 vol., 7s 6d. 

The OLD TESTAMENT COMMENTARY. Edited by Bishop Exticorrt. 


each 21s. 

The Lo y * gaat COMMENTARY. Edited by Bishop Etticotr. 3 vols., 
each 21s. 

The CHILD’S LIFE of CHRIST. With 200 Iilustrations, 21s, 


INDISPENSABLE DOMESTIC WORKS. 
The BOOK of HEALTH. By Eminent Physicians and Surgeons. 
OUR HOMES, and HOW to MAKE THEM HEALTHY, 15s. 
The FAMILY PHYSICIAN. New and Revised Kdition, 2ls. 
CASSELL’S DICTIONARY of COOKERY. [Illustrated throughout, 73 6d. L 
CASSELL’S DOMESTIC DICTIONARY. With numerous Illustrations, 73 6d. 
CASSELL’S SHILLING COOKERY, 1s. 


SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 


The STORY of the HEAVENS. By Sir Ropert StawEtu Batt, F.R.S, F.R.AS. 
With Coloured Plates and Wood-Engravings, 31s 6d. 

ELECTRICITY in the SERVICE of MAN. Edited by R. WormeELL, D.Sc., 
M.A. With nearly 859 Illustrations, 21s. 

The FRESH-WATER FISHES of EUROPE. By Prof. H. G. Seeter, F.R.S. 
With 214 Illustrations, 73 6d. 

A HISTORY of BRITISH FOSSIL REPTILES. By Sir Ricuarp Owen, K.C.B., 
F.RS., &c. With 268 Plates, 4 vols., the Set, £12 12s. 

SCIENCE for ALL. Edited by Dr. Rospert Brown, M.A., F.L.S.,&c. With 
about 1,500 Illustrations, 5 vols., each 93, 

CASSELL’S NEW NATURAL HISTORY. Edited by Prof. P. Martry Duncay, 
M.B., F.RS. With 2,000 Illustrations, in 6 vols., each 93. 

SHORT STUDIES from NATURE, With Full-Page Illustrations and Diagrams, 


BOOKS FOR COUNTRY GENTLEMEN. 


With Colonred Plates and Wood-Engravings. 
HORSE, the BOOK of the. By Samvrn SipNEY. 35s. 
DOG, ILLUSTRATED BOOK of the. By Vero Suaw, B.A. 353. 
DAIRY FARMING, By Prof. SHELDON. 2ls, 
POULTRY, the ILLUSTRATED BOOK of. By Lewis Waricut. 31s 61. 
PIGEONS, the BOOK of. By Ropert Futton and L. Wricur. 3ls 6d. 
CANARIES and CAGE-BIRDS, ILLUSTRATED BOOK of. 353. 


BOOKS FOR LOVERS OF NATURE. 

With Coloured Plates and Wood-Engravings. 
FAMILIAR WILD BIRDS. By W.Swaystanp, F.Z.8. Four Serie:, each 123 6d. 
FAMILIAR GARDEN FLOWERS. By Suirtey Hisperp. Five Series, 


each 12s 6d. 
FAMILIAR WILD FLOWERS. By F.E. Hutme. Five Serie-, each 123 6d, 
FAMILIAR TREES. By G. 8. Boutcer, F.L.S. Two Series, each 12s 64. 
CASSELL’S POPULAR GARDENING. 4 vols., each 5s. 
EUROPEAN BUTTERFLIES and MOTHS. By W. F. Kirsy. 


ADVENTURE BOOKS, 
COMMODORE JUNK. By G. Manvit_e Fenn. 5s. 
The ASTONISHING HISTORY of TROY TOWN. By “Q.”’ 5s. 
The BLACK ARROW. By Rosert Louis Stevenson, 5s. 
DEAD MAN’S ROCK: a Romance. By *Q” 5s, 
A QUEER RACE. By W. WESTALL. 53. 
KIDNAPPED. By R. L. STEVENSON. Illustrated, 53. 
KING SOLOMON’S MINES. By Riper Haaearp. Illustrated, 5s. 
TREASURE ISLAND. By R. L. StEvenson. Il!ustrated, 53. 
The PHANTOM CITY. By W. WesTALL. 5s. 
CAPTAIN TRAFALGAR. By WesrTatt and Laurie. 5s. 


SOME NEW BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
“LITILE FOLKS” CHRISTMAS VOLUME, Illustrated, 3s 61; cloth gilt, 53. 
BO-PEEP. Yearly Volume. Illustrated, picture boards, 23 61; cloth giit, 33 6d. 
HEROES of EVERY-DAY LIFF. By Lavra Lane. L[llustrated, 2s 6d. 





5 vols., 








21s. 





3 . 








353. 











ENGLISH WRITERS. By Henry Morey, LL.D. Vo's. I.to IV., each 53. 
WILLIAM of GERMANY. By ArcuiBaup Forses. 33 6d. 


CASSELL’S COMPLETE BOOK of SPORTS and PASTIMES. Cheap Edition, 
Illustrated, 3s 6d. 





READY IN A FEW DAYS, COMPLETE IN FOURTEEN DIVISIONAL VOLUMES, BOUND IN CLOTH, 10s 64 EACH; 
OR SEVEN VOLUMES, HANDSOMELY BOUND IN HALF-MOROCCO, 21s EACH. 


THE ENCYCLOPZADIC DICTIONARY. 


*,* A Specimen Page Prospectus of this invaluable Work, which contains about Fifty Thousand More Words than any 
Dictionary extant, and contains over 5,000 Pages, will be sent on application to the Publishers. 





*,* SEVERAL HUNDRED VOLUMES SUITABLE FOR GIFT-BOOKS 


WILL BE FOUND DESCRIBED 


IN CASSELL AND COMPANY’S COMPLETE CATALOGUE, A COPY OF WHICH WILL BE FORWARDED 


POST-FREE ON APPLICATION. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, 


London. 
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ASSISTANCE WANTED. 


The following Cases, for which the CHARITY ORGANISA- 
TION SOCIETY have been unable to obtain the required help 
from the ordinary charitable sources, are RECOMMENDED 
by the COUNCIL of the SOCIETY. Cheques, &., should 
be made payable to C. S. Lock, Secretary, 15 Buckingham 
Street, W.C. :— 


14,711.—A Central Committee wish to raise £18 towards the cost of placing a 
boy in an orphanage. His mother, a widow of high character, will contribute as 
far as she is able; but, not having good health, her earnings (now £16 a year) are 
not regular, 

14,701.—£4 4s is needed towards the maintenance of a child in the Hospital for 
Hip Disease. The father is a waiter, and wh n in work paid 2s a week, but 
through his own illness, and falling out of work, is unable to continue his 
payments. 

13,522.—Help is asked to continue a pension of 43 a week toa very respectable 
potter, aged 86, Half the pension is given bya friend and the clergyman ; a son 
pays the rent, and a married daughter gives assistance. Man has never applied 
to parish ; was in a club 41 years, which failed. £5 10s required. 

13,456.—The Poplar Committee ask help for a very respectable widow of a dock 
policeman. She is in a capital situation, and pays 63 a week towards the support 
of her three children. In another year, the eldest child, a girl, will be able to go 
to service too. £5 43 is needed. 

11,837.—Help is wanted to continue a pension of 63 9.1 weekly to a respectable 
couple, aged 62. Buth man and wife suffer much from bronchitis. Man has been 
in the Oddfellows many years, and receives superannuation pay of 33 94. Woman 
used to do charing, but is now too weak. £8 103 is required. 

11,865.—A Central Committee is urgently in need of help to complete a pay- 
ment of £23 per annum, for boarding out a boy and girl (twins), eight years of 
age. Their mother is a widow with six children, and as she is only a sempstress, 
is quite unable to support them all, £12 11s is required to complete the case to 
Christmas. 

14,482.—The Vauxhall Committee ask for £5 14s t> complete the payment on a 
very heavy emigration case. Man, his wife, and three child: en sent to Melbourne, 
where a former employer will give employment. 


é ie REAL wale Oi EB QO’ KINDNESS.” 
A perfect blending of the Choicest Brands of the highest classes of Fine 
Old Whiskies, in their native purity, as produced in Scotland, absolutely untam- 
pered with. 


TWELVE YEARS OLD. 
AGE POSITIVELY GUARANTEED, MATURED IN SHERRY CASKS. 


A LUXURY IN PURE SCOTCH WHISKIES. 
NAME, BRAND, AND TRADE-MARK. 


B. oO. S. 


BLENDED OLD SCOTCH. 


An exquisite blending—So harmonions in combination—So 
evenly balanced—So delicately toned—A flavour so rare—So 
tantalisingly pleasant on the palate—Possessing character 
so novel and s0 entirely its own that it may fairly claim the 
very first place among high-class stimulants, Clever judges 
provounce it “unique and unrivalled.” 

B. O. S. is remarkable for its “delicious individuality of 
flivour,’’ mellowness and softness on the palate—“ A very 
nectar’’ in marked contrast to ordinary blended Whiskies, 
which are more or Jess dominated by one or other of the 
Whickies used in blending. 

To sum up the merits of the B. O. S.—It is a pure 
Whisky of choice quality—A blend of the highest class of 
Whiskies produced in Scotland—Of guaranteed age—Un- 
qaestionably the happiest combination of the most famous 
types of Scotch Whiskies ever offered to the public. 








o 
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5 ' 5 Twelve Years Old... ... 508 per Dozen. 
a = ee | es ae 


ase _ 408 s . 
Carriage Paid on Cases of One Dozen and Upwards. 

B. O. S. is sold in Square White Bottles, labelled and cap- 
suled, the age being notified by a small label on each Bottle. 
Cases charged 23 per dozen, allowed for when returned, and 
ls per dozen allowed for empty B. O. 8, bottlcs, 


The Proprietors are skilled Blenders of Scotch Whiskies; but in all the ex- 
perience of their firm, extending nearly over the present century, they have never 
been able to accomplish anything so fully complying with the most exacting tests 
as is now presented in this special blend of B.O.S8, They are so confident vf its 
appreciation by Connoisseurs that they will send a single Sample Bottle, carriage 
paid, anywhere in the United Kingdom for 4s 2d, 33 9d, and 3s 6d respectively, 


PEASE, SON, AND ©CO.,, 
Darlington, Durham, England. Established 1808. 


Win 
99900000000 
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Just published, price 2s 64. 
The ORIENT GUIDE. Chapters for Travellers by Sea 
and by Land. Third Revised Edition, 78 Illustrations, Maps, &c. Edited by 
W. J. Lorrie, B.A., F.S,A., Author of “ Windsor,” &. Small 4to, cloth, red 
edges, 360 pp. 
** A work of universal interest.”—Ivish Times. 
London: SAMPSON LOW and CO, and EDWARD STANFORD. 











Now published, with New Frontispiece and Illustrated Cover, 
T RIBUTE 


. 


Reena 


By J. BELFORD DAYNE, Author of “In the Name of the Tzar.” 
Crown 8vo, price 2s 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


PSBUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 





FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS... see ave 
CLAIMS PAID 4. se ove ove 


eve £8,000,000 





DR. SMILES’S WORKS. 











LIVES of the ENGINEERS. Illustrated, 5 vole 
each, 





» 78 Ga 

“ We cannot but refer to the captivating and instructive vol A 
Smiles has devoted to the ‘ Lives of the Engineers,’ a record not beforseae Mr, 
of the achievements of a race of men who have conferred the highest h temptej 
the most extensive benefits on their country.”—Edinburgh Review, nour ang 


LIFE of, ne STEPHENSON. With Illustrations, 






““We have read this book with unmingled satisfaction. We hardl 
remember to have read a biography so thoroughly unaffected......It ig oan Crer 
attempt to set out the character and career of one of the most ingenioy Atle 
resolute, homely, and kind-hearted of human beings. The entire vitae, 
work is unambitious, lucid, thoroughly manly, and good.” —Saturday Revi “As 


—_——. ENGINEER: an Autobiography, 


_ “The whole range ef literary biography may be searched in vain for a m, 

interesting record of an active, useful, successful, and happy life, than is 

sented by the delightful autobiography of James Nasmyth.”—Edinburgh Rene 
' 


Afew copies of the Large-Paper Edition, with Portrait etched b 
16s, may still be obtained, . 7 Rajon, mn, 


LIFE and LABOUR: or, Characteristics of Men gf 


Industry, Talent, and Genius, 63, 
MEN of INVENTION and INDUSTRY. 6s. 


6s each, 














SELF-HELP. THRIFT. 
CHARACTER. DUTY. 
SELF-HELP in FRENCH, 6s. 
INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY. 6s. 


LIFE of THOMAS EDWARD, Scotch Naturalist. Ivy. 
trated by George Reid, R.S.A. 6s. 


LIFE of ROBERT DICK, Geologist and Botanist. Ilys. 


trated, 12s, 















JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
BOOKS FOR 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


@) SPECIAL DECEMBER LIST 
Of Selected Works in Ornamental Bindings. 
Prices from Five Shillings upwards, 


6) LIST OF JUVENILE BOOKS 


For Circulation and for Sale. 
THESE LISTS POSTAGE-FREE TO ANY ADDRESS ON APPLICATION, 













MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
80-34 New Oxford Street; 241 Brompton Road, S.W. ; and 
2 King Street, Cheapside. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


LIMITED. 
Established in 1842 for the Circulation of the Newest and Best Books. 














TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS, from ONE GUINEA per Annum. 


N.B.—Free Delivery of Books in all parts of London. Subscriptions 
from Two Guineas per Annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS, from TWO GUINEAS per Annum, 









BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 


The following Catatozues, published Monthly, will ke sent gratis and post-free:~ 
1, RECENT POPULAR BOOKS, 
At greatly reduced prices, 
2. WORKS BY POPULAR AUTHORS, 
Half-bound in Sets or Separately. 
3. BOOKS IN ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS, 
For PRESENTS, PRIZES, &:. 


Books shipped to all parts of the world at lowest rates. 











BOOKBINDING DEPARTMENT. 

Binding after any pattern or design carried out by the best workmen. 
Books bound in the shortest possible time. 

Specially strong leather for Libraries and Book Clubs. 












30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 








ee —19,00),000 





2 King Street, Cheapside; and 241 Brompton Road, S.W. 
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CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 59 YEARS. 
FUNDS, £3,411,621. 


OrricEs—2 and 3 The SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


CuarrmMaN—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 
Depruty-CHarrmMan—The Hon. EDWARD W. DOUGLAS. 


OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 
(For Qualification, see Prospectus.) 


The THREE VERY IMPORTANT FEATURES of the Society, to which intending Assurers should 
(IALLY DIRECT THEIR ATTENTION, are :— pm ; ‘ . 
ale 1,—No AGENTS have ever been employed or Commission paid for the introduction of Assurances, 
q It is estimated that by the non-allowance of Commission the last Bonus in 1886 was about 
£10,000 MORE THAN IT WOULD OTHERWISE HAVE BEEN. 
9.—The Society is conducted with the urmosT ECONOMY consistent with effective management. 
3,—The business is chiefly with the CLeRGy, among whom the RATE OF MORTALITY IS MUCH LOWER than 
among the general population. 
In consequence of — special characteristics VERY LARGE PROFITS have arisen for distribution as Bonus 
ong the Members. 
pancies'in force FIVE YEARS are exempt from any extra Premium for foreign residence. 
Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000, Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000. 
with full Profits ————_, Reduced Premium under Special Conditions. 

















Age next | | Agenext | 

Birthday. £8. d. | Birthday. | £s. d. 
5 20 18 | 25 | 16 1 8 
30 34 | 18 10 10 
35 2610 0 35 | 4 
40 SE & 40 24.17 6 
45 | 86 3 4 | | 45 | 2819 2 
50 \ 4313 4 | 50 34.19 2 








~ BANKERS—Messrs. COUTTS and CO. 


Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &c., may be obtained on application to the Office, 2 and 3 The SANC- 
TUARY, Westminster, S.W. MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 


ALL WHO SUFFER FROM 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


j 
DR. DUNBAR’S AL KARAM, 
Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 
Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases where a Oold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. To open the bottle, 
dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle.—Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F. Newberry and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 


COLLINSON AND LOC K. 


Complete Rooms and Every Variety of 
FITMENT AND FURNITURE 


ARE SHOWN IN EVERY DEGREE OF COST CONSISTENT WITH GOOD TASTE 
AND SOUND WORKMANSHIP. 


AN IMMENSE CHOICE IN FURNITURE STUFFS, BROCADES, 
CRETONNES, SILKS, 


AND OTHER DECORATIVE MATERIALS. 
80 OXFORD STREET, 


A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


DINN EFORD’S 
Safest Aperient for delicat 
M A G N E S I A . Gunde, Ladies, Ohildren, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London, 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s 6d each. 
CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s 6d each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand. 








76 =TO 














s, post-free. 
N: its Causes and Cure. | 


THE DARLINGTON 
AMAZONS. 


mT This is a name given to several New Materials, 
manufactured at the well-known DARLINGTON MILLs. 
Ladies should certainly see the charming collection of 
| Patterns before buying their Winter Dresses. 


Write for Patterns to 
HY. PEASE and CO.’S SUCCESSORS, 
Spinners and Manufacturers, 


Tux Mitts, DARLINGTON. 


Makers of the Celebrated Cro:s-Warp 
Serges and Gold-Medal Merinoes and Cashmeres. 


1 
[SDIGESTIO 
By Jonn H. Crarge, M.D 


J. Epps and Co ,170 Piccadilly, and 48 Threadneedle 
Street. 





8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


Pux INFLUENCE 0of 
CHRISTIANITY on WAR. By J. F. BETHUNE- 
Baker, M.A., of Pembroke Coliege, Cambridge. 
*‘ Esto ergo etiam bellando pacificus.’’—AUGUSTINE. 
____ Cambridge: Macm1iian and Bowes. 


T O BOOKBUYERS 
LIBRARIANS of FREE LIBRARIES.—The 
DECEMBER CATALOGUE of VALUABLE NEW 
and SECOND-HAND WORKS, offered at prices | 
greatly reduced, is now ready, and wil! he sent po-t- 
free, on application to W. H. SMITH and SON, 
Library Department, 186 Strand, London, W.C. 


and 








OOKS at a DISCOUNT of 3d to 94 
in the SHILLING. 
SUITABLE for CHRISTMAS PRESENTS and NEW | 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPP Ss’S 


. YEAR’S GIFTS, 
ant some a a gn a om sateen, a 
Ww Catalogue of Books (many in handsome bindings 
and beautifully illustrated) suitable for presentation (BREAKFAST) 
and from the published prices of which the above 


liberal discount is allowed. | Cc Oo Cc O A s 


ILBERT and FIELD, | 
67 MOORGATE STREET, London, E.C. MAKE WITH BOILING WATER OK MILK. 





COLDS; 


AMERICAN ECONOMIC 


ASSOCIATION 
PUBLICATIONS. 


VOLUME I. with Papers on the 
Organisation of the Association, Modern Munici- 
pality and Gas Supply, Co-operation, and the 
industrial Functions of the State. 


VOLUME II., with Papers on Co- 
operation, Finances of Pennsylvania, the Rail- 
way Question, History of English Woollen 
Industry, Mediwval Guilds of England, and 
Municipalities and Quasi-Public. 


VOLUME III. (now in progress) :— 


THREE PAPERS READ at MEETING in 
BOSTON: ‘Statistics in Colleges,” by 
Carrot D. Wricut; “ Sociology and Politi- 
cal Economy,” by F. H. Gipprines; “The 
Legal-Tender Decisions,” by E. J, James. 
Price 33. 


CAPITAL and ITS EARNINGS. By Professor 
J. B, Ciarx, Smith College. Price 33. 


Consists of Three Parts: “ The Manual Labour- 
ing Class,” by General F, A. WALKER; ‘‘ Mine 
Labour in the Hocking Valley,” by E. W. 
Bemis, Ph.D. ; ‘“‘ Report of the Second Annual 
a by Ricuarp T. Ety, Secretary. 

rice 3s. 


STATISTICS and ECONOMICS. By Ricumonp 
Mayo Smiru, A.M.,Columbia College. Price 4s. 


The STABILITY of PRICES. By Prof. Simon 
N. Patten, University of Penn. Now in press, 
price Js. 


VOLUME IV. will contain Original 
Papers on the different questions of Pulitical 
Economy. 


VOLUMES I., II., III., bound, 20s 61 each; un- 
bound, 163 6d each. The three will be sent bound 
for £2143. Subscription to Volume IV., 163 6d. All 
orders filled post paid. Annual membership, 123 6d ; 
life membership, £5 4s. English economists and 
others interested in economic and social topics are 
invited to join. me 

Orders may be made, and remittances sent to 
RICHARD T. ELY, Secretary, Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md., U.S.A. 


HE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
DECEMBER. Price 2s 6d. 
THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION IN THE UNITED 
States. By the Right Hon. Sir Lyon Playfair, M.P. 
Tue Recent CHANGE IN EvROPEAN AFFAIRS, By 
Frederick Greenwood. 
he Sr. Joun Saw on Patmos. By J. Theodore 
ent. 
Sotprers’ Rations. By Archibald Forbes. 
FaitH-HEALING aS A Mepican TREATMENT. By 
Dr. C. Lloyd Tuckey. 
oo Visit To Japan. By Lord Eustace 
ecil. 
Two ConFiicting REPorts ON Epvucation. Bythe 
Right Hon. Lord Norton. 
Tue Frvit-Growine Revivat. By Frank A. 
Morgan (Kditor of the Horticultural Times). 
SeLecting CoLOoNIAL GOveRNORS. By Sir George 
Baden-Powell, M.P. 


Tue BeoTHUKS OF NEWFOUNDLAND. By Lady 
Blake. 
THE PROTEST AGAINSE OVER-EXAMINATION: A 
REPty. 


1. By Professor Knight. 

2. By Harold Arthur Perry. 

3. By H. Temple Humphrey. 

London: KeGan Pav, Trencu, and Co. 


Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 


HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


Contents ror DECEMBER. 
An Apprat TO LiseraAL Unionists, By Frederic 
Harrison, 
Some Human Aspects oF INDIAN GEOGRAPHY. By 
Sir W. W. Hunter, LL.D. 
Tue East Env. By the Bishop of Wakefield. 





Tue IpENTITY OF THOUGHT AND LaNGuaGe. By the 
Duke of Argyll 
Tue Future OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY. By Arch- 


deacon Farrar. 

ImprEssions OF AUSTRALIA.—II, THE FutcrE. By 
R. W. Dale. 

Mr. SypNey Buxton’s “ FINANCE AND POLITICS.” 
By Justin McCarthy, M.P. 

Tue Future or Foop. By J. W. Cross. 

Principat Tuttocn. By “A. K. H. B.” 


ConTEMPORARY LIFE AND THOUGHT IN FRANCE. 








By G. Monod. 
IsBISTER and Co., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, London. 


Now ready, price 9d; post-free, 10d. 


persis ILLUSTRE— 
Beantifal'y Illustrated in Colours. A NEW 
EDITION of this matchless paper, with English text. 
now appears EVERY WEEK. It is published in 
England simultaneously with the French Edition in 
Paris. 

Sole Agents for the English Edition of “ Paris 
Illustré’” throughout the World, the INTER. 





NATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, Bream’s Buildings, 
Chancery Lane, London, E.C. (and New York). 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW LIST. 


Tast2fully printed on antique paper, and bound in ; Just published, tastefully printed in fcap. 8vo, and 
—_— 7s 6d; (oO ony) paper, ——. se 6 ‘4 bound in olive cloth, price 4s 6d, post-free. 
net ; large paper only 8 net. e Roxburg’ Y 
and Large-Paper Editions of this work are only S O M E A S P E C ry S of 
sold in sets. HUMANITY. Seven Essays. By E. Huaues. 


NEW VOLUME of “The GENTLEMAN’S MAGA- ConTENTS :—Patient People.—Present-Day Novels. 
ZINE LIBRARY.” et nf eg Fag = a ant 
—Three Wheels of Empire.—Life a Distillery.—The 
LITERAR VY HISTORY and Heirship of the Novel. ” 

CURIOSITIES, Edited by G. Laurence Gomme, “A pleasantly written collection of quiet and 
S.A. thouzhtful essays.”"—Sco'sman. x 
“A volume like this, independently of its use for “These essays are written in a genial and kindly 
reference, will afford delightful reading for many a fashion, by one who evidently loves his fellow-men.”’ 
half-hour during the winter.””—Academy. —Newcastle Chronicle. 
‘We can only add that our admiration of Mr. | CHEAP EDITION of an EXCELLENT GIFT-BOOK. 
Gomme's good work increases with each volume, and In fcap. 8vo, tastefully printed and bound, price 

that this series will gain for him the lasting gratitude 2s 6d post-free, 


of historians for generations to come.”—Yorkshire ! 
Notes and Queries. NOTES for BOYS (and their 
In demy Svo, tastefully printed on antique rand FATHERS) on MORALS, MIND, and MAN- 
. bound in cloth, 7s 6d, aaubaine. ~_— , pe wis By " wich vaggill icin 
* Abundance of good advice, not only for boys, but 
The EA RL WRITINGS of for their parents Aan pg a * Sone hong 
WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. By “It touches on several delicate matters with a wise 
Cuas. PLumprre Jounson, Author of “ Hints to | @scretion—saying just what ought to be said and no 
Collectors of First Editions of the Works of Wm. | more. Some parents, who might feel a difficulty in 
M. Thackeray,” &c. Illustrated by Unpublished speaking to their boys on these topics, will be glad of 
Portraits and Drawings by Thackeray, Chinnery, | ® book containing such excellent counsels.” — Church 
R. Doyle, F. Walker, and others. Bells, 
** Mr. Johnson’s work is valuable for its carefulness | SECOND and ENLARGED EDITION, in crown 8v0, 
and good taste, and will be prized by all true | handsomely bound in cloth, gilt lettered, 5s, pst-free, 


Thackerayians.””—Daily News. TA LES and SKETCHES. In 


Now ready, strongly bound in cloth, 7s 6d. Prose and Verse, By J. W. Woon, F.8.A. 


VOL UME I, of the BOOK- * There is pleasant reading in this little volume...... 


WORM. An Illustrated Treasury of Old-Time The verse, treating principally of familiar subjects, 
Literature for all Book-Lovers. is simple and not seldom masical.’’—Morning Post, 


** A valuable contribution to current L:terature."— | Just published, SECOND and CHEAPER EDITION, 
Newcastle Chronizle. enlarged, price 33 6d, post-free. 


SECOND EDITION, price 2s 6d, post-free. U N I V E R S A L IT S M 
The CATHARINES o {f HIS- ASSERTED on the AUTHORITY of REASON, 


the FATHERS d HOLY SCRIPTUKE, B 
— By Rev. Henry J. SwaLtow, Rector of the Rev. Pooase Ansan. . 
awthorn. 


N read » cre . 9 4! d * \e 
‘** Dainties are all Kates,’ said Shakespeare, and ee Se ees ee es 


this is a very dainty volume.”"—Literary World. The TWO E VOL UTIONS: 


“ Charming and instructive.”’—Morning Post. 
id Really entertaining and very amusing.’”’—Public the Real and the Mock. By F. H. Laine, D.D. 


Opinion. In crown 8vo, price ls 6d, post-free, 
“ Fasvinating.”"—Church Bells. By the Author of ‘The Gospel of Divine Humanity.” 


** Lively and pleasant.””—Scotsman. The CHRISTIA N RE VELA = 


“* Most interesting.’’—City Press. 
TION of GOD. The Basis of True Philosophy. 











“ Entertaining from cover to cover.”— Sta». 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





WOOLDRIDGE’S 


FOR 


GOUT, RHEUMATISM, AND NEURALGIA, 
OF ALL CHEMISTS. 


DATURA TATULA, for Smoking and Inhalation. 


BEST REMEDY 
FOR ASTHMA, 


DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY-FEVER, &c. 


Cigars and Cizarettes—Boxes, 3s, 68, 8s, and 15s. Tobacco—Tins, 2s 6d, 5s, 10s, and 18s. For Non-Smokers, 
Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 2s 6d, 5s, and 10s, 


TINCTURE 


THE 





SAVORY and MOORE, London; and obtainable everywhere. 








POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK-ROOM. 





USE LIEBIG 
COM PANY’S 


EXTRACT 


OF MEAT, 
*,* Ask for the COMPANY’S Extract, and see that it bears Justus Von 





arti 
NEW & POPULAR Novels 


MISTRESS BEATRIcy 


COPE ; or, Passages in the Life of a Jaooh+, 
Daughter. By M.E. Le Crerc, 2 Rr ,. ” 


DORINDA. By the Countess 


of Munster. 3 vols. 


THROUGH the Long 


NIGHT. By Mrs. E, Lynn Linton, Author ¢f 
“Patricia Kemball,” “ Paston Carew,” &e. 3 yo}: 


The TRACK of the STORM. 


a Novel. By Dora RussEtt, Author of « Foot. 
prints in the Snow,” &c. 3 vols, 


HUGH ERRINGTON. By 


GertruDE Forpe, Author of “Ta the og 
Palazzo,” ‘Driven Before the Storm,” &, 3 
vols, 


The DEATH SHIP: a 


Strange Story. By W. Cuarx Rvssett, Author 
of “The Wreck of the ‘Grosvenor,’” &c. 3 yols, 


The DUCHESS. By the 


Author of “‘ Molly Bawn,” ‘‘ Phyllis,” &. 1 yol, 
crown 8vo, 63. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Limited. 





Sust published, price 2s 6d, 
THE IRISH UNION, 
BEFORE AND AFTER. 


A POPULAR TREATISE ON THE POLITICAL 
HISTORY OF IRELAND DURING THE 
LAST TWO CENTURIES. 

By ARTHUR KNATCHBULL CONNELL, MA, 
Author of “ Discontent and Danger in India,” &¢, 
The Right Hon. JOHN BRIGHT wrote: 

“*T hope it may be widely read; it cannot fail to bs 
very oan, and I hop? it may attract many readers, 
wko will find themselves amply repaid by reading it,” 

CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, 
LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 


pos. DE LA RUE & COS LIST, 





Seventeenth Edition, cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 
price 5s; handsomely printed in red and black. 
HIST, LAWS and PRINICIPLES 
of. The Standard Work on Whist. By 
“CAVENDISH.” With an Appendix on American 
Ss. 





Third Edition, cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, price 53; 
handsomely printed in red and black. 
HIST DEVELOPMENTS: 

AMERICAN LEADS and the PLAIN-SUIT 
ECHO. By ‘’CavENDISsH.” 


Cap. 8vo cloth, gilt extra, price 33 61. 


HORT WHIST, LAWS of, Edited by 
J. L. BALpwin; and a TREATISE ON THE GAME, 
by James CLAy. 





Fifth Edition, cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, price 35 6d. 


HIST, PHILOSOPHY of. By 

Dr. Pots, F.R.S. An Essay on the Scientific 
and Intellectual Aspects of the Modern Game, 
**Wuist RuyMeEs,” 3d. 


E LA RUE’S INDELIBLE 
DIARIES, CONDENSED DIARIES, and 

TABLET CALENDARS, four 1889, in great variety, 

may now be bad of all Booksellers and Stationers. 

Also, the “ Finger SHapep Diaries,” in neat cases, 

Wholesale only of the Publishers, 

Tuos. De La Rue & Co., Bunhill Row, London, E.C, 











BY J. HUTCHISON STIRLING, 
LL.D. Edin. 


TEXT-BOOK to KANT. The Critique of 
Pure Reason: Aisthetic, Categories, Schemutism. 
Translation, Reproduc ion, Commentary. With 
Index and Biographical Sketch. 8vo, 143. 


SCHWEGLER’S HANDBOOK of the HIS- 
TORY of PHILOYSOPHY. Translated and 
Annotated by Dr. STIRLING. Crown 8vo, 63. 
LECTURES on the PHILOSOPHY of LAW 
8vo, 6s. Now on Sale. 

Price 53; or with 32 Maps, 6s 6d. 
OLIVER and BOYD’S PRONUUNCING 


GAZETTEER of the WORLD. A Geographical 
Dictionary for Popular Use. 





Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. 








Oxiver and Boyp, Edinburgh. 
Srmmpxin, MARSHALL, and Co., London. 
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yg, WALTER SCOTT'S IIST. 
ORKS OF COUNT TOLSTOI. 


R SCOTT has the pleasure to announce 
Soe co arrangements to publish, in Monthly 
sn a series of Translations of Works of the 
joc oo "Russian Novelist, Count Lyof N. Tolstoi. 
- translations, direct from the Russian, are by 
see athan Haskell Dole, and admirably reproduce 
ir. spirit and style of the original. The English 
: wding public will be introduced to an entirely new 
pa of works by one who is probably the greatest 
firing master of fiction in Europe, and one upon 
ond personality and cpinions—social, ethical, and 
vjigious—& unique attention is concentrated. To 
non pnfamiliar with the charm of Russian fiction, 
nd especially with the works of Count Tolstoi, these 
Folumes will come as a new revelation of power. 


This Series commenced with 


A RUSSIAN PROPRIETOR, 


And other Stories. 
By Count LYOF N. TOLSTOI. 
NOW READY. 

This volume, which is representative of Count 
Tolstoi’s literary activity between 1852 and 1859, will 
fittingly serve as & prelude and introduction to those 
which follow. Besides its own interest, much of it 
has the interest of disguised autobiography ; Prince 
Nekblindof, the ‘‘ Russian Proprietor,” suggests the 
youthful figure of Count Tolstoi himself in one of his 
early experiences ; “Recollections of a Scorer ” and 
«Two Hussars” are regarded as reminiscent of Count 
Tolstoi’s gambling days. Both must have been 
suggested by some such terrible experience as that 
told of the Count’s gambling debt in the Caucasus. 
“Lucerne” and *‘ Albert,” two other stories of the 
yolume, are also evidently transcripts from the 
anthor’s own experience. The strange young pro- 
tector of the wandering singer in the one, the 
shadowy Prince Nc kblindof in the other, are both 
Count Tolstul himself in phases quite distinct from 
those in which be is familiar at present. ‘* Albert,’’ 
in its peculiar realism and pathos, is one of Count 
Tolstci’s most exquisite sketches, and a striking 
example cf his literary method, 

SECOND VOLUME, 


THE COSSACKS: 


ATale of the Caucasus in the Year 1852. 
By Count LYOF N. TOLSTOIL. 


Th:s novel was pronounced by Turgenieff *' tke 
greatest work in Russian fiction.’’ In it is presented, 
through the medium of one of the figures of the story, 
Olyénin, a phase in the evoluti n of Cuunt Tolstoi’s 
peculiar views, tr..ceable through Pierre Bezakhof in 
“War and Peace,’ and Levin, inthe now well-known 
novel, “‘ Anna Karénina,”’ 

Crown 8vo, about 350 pp. each, cloth cover, 23 6d per 
yo!.; half-morocco, 53 per vol. 


% WARWICK LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW. — 
MR. HERBERT SPENCER’S 
WORKS. 








= DOCTRINE of EVOLUTION. 


FIRST PRINCIPLES. Seventh 


Thousand, 163. 


PRINCIPLES of BIOLOGY. Fourth 


Thonsind, 2 vols., 34s, 


PRINCIPLES of PSYCHOLOGY. 


Fourth Thousand, 2 vols., 36s. 
isan 








PRINCIPLES of SOCIOLOGY. 
Vol. I. Third Edition, 21s, 
CEREMONIAL INSTITUTIONS. 


Second Thonsand, 7s, 


POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS. 


Second Thonsand, 12s. 


ECCLESIASTICAL INSTITU- 


TIONS, Second Thousand, 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


The DATA of ETHICS. 


Thousand, 8s. 





Fourth 





OTHER WORKS. 


The STUDY of SOCIOLOGY. Library 
Elition (the Ninth), Svo, 103 6d. 


EDUCATION. Sixth Thousand, 6s. 
Also, Cheap Edition, Twelfth Thousand, 2s 6d. 





pe SSAYS. 2 vols. Fourth Thousand, 





ESSAYS Third 


Thousand, 8s, 


(Third Series). 


The MAN versus the STATE. In 
cloth, Second Thousand, 2s 63, Also, Cheap Edition, 
Seventh: Thousand, 1s, 


The FACTORS of ORGANIC EVO- 
LUTION. 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. 





WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 
LONDON and EDINBURGH. 





LIMITED EDITION, 250 Copies, with Steel-Plates, 
printed on Ind’a Paper, £4 43; imperial 4to, Plate 
Paper Edition, £2 2s. 

CELEBRATED PICTURES at the 
GLASGOW EXHIBITION. By Watrer ArRm- 
STRONG. With nearly 100 Illustrations on Steel 
and Wood, after the most important Pictures and 
Sculpture. 


Small imperial 4to, £1 1s. 
JERUSALEM, the HOLY CITY. By 


Colonel Sir CHartes Witsoy. With about 80 
Engravings on Steel and Wood. 


Royal 4to, £1 1s, 


PEN-AND-INK NOTES at the 
GLASGOW EXHIBITION. By T. RarrLes 
Davison. With 16 Full-Page Plates, and about 
150 Illustrations, 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, 
In 2 vols. royal 8vo, £1 1s. 


The GREAT HISTORIC FAMILIES 
of SCOTLAND. By James Tartor. Containing 
Accounts of the following Families, among 
many others :—Campbells, Douglases, Gordons, 
Grahams, Hamiltons, Hays, Mackenzies, Max- 
wells, Monteiths, &c. 


Price 236d; cloth gilt, gilt edges, 53. 

(Uniform with the Lives and Works of Sir F. 

Leighton, Sir J. E. Millais, L. Alma Tadema, and 
J. L. Meiszonier.) 

The ART ANNUAL for 1888, being the 
CHRISTMAS NUMBERof the ART JOURNAL, 
contains the LIFE and WORK of J. C. HOOK. 
By F. G, STEPHENS. With 6 Full-Page Plates, 
and about 50 Illustrations. 


Handsomely bound, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 103 6d. 
The LIFE and WORK of L. ALMA 
TADEMA, R.A,: J. L. E. MEISSONIER: J. C, 
HOOK, R.A, 


A handsome Gift-Book, 223 6d, 


The ART JOURNAL VOLUME, 1888. 
With 16 Full-Page separately printed Etchings 
= Engravings, and about 500 other Illustra- 

‘ons, 





Cloth gilt, gilt edges, £1 1s, 

The RIVIERA, both EASTERN and WEST. 
ERN. With 24 Page Illustrations, and nearly 
150 in the Text, including Descriptions and Illus- 
trations of the following Towns, among many 
others :—Nice, Cannes, Mentone, San Remo, &c. 

Small 4to, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 153 each. 


SWITZERLAND: its Mountains, Valleys, 
Lakes, and Rivers. With nearly 200 Illustrations. 


ROME, the Eternal City: its Churches, 
Monuments, Art, and Antiquities. With nearly 
300 Illustrations. 


The RHINE: from its Source to the Sea. 
With nearly 200 Illustrations. 


ITALY: its Rivers, its Lakes, its Cities, its 
Arts. With nearly 200 Illustrations. 


Handsomely bound, cloth, gilt edges, 10s 6d. 
The LAND of SCOTT. By Davin 
Hannay. Illustrated by J. MacWhirter, A.R A., 
with 22 Full-Page Illustrations. 
Post 8vo, price 6s, with nearly 300 Illustrations. 


DECORATIVE COMPOSITION: a 
Manual for Designers, Decorators, Architects, 
and Industrial Artists. By Henry Mayevx. 
Translated by J. GONINO. 

Cloth gilt, 33 6d. 


The AMATEUR’S GUIDE to ARCHI- 
TECTURE. By S.Sopura Brat, Author of ‘‘ The 
Louvre.”’ With several Hundred Illustrations. 


HOUSEHOLD MANUALS. 
Price 1s; or limp cloth, silver gilt, 1s 6d each. 


INVALID COOKERY. With Instructions 
on the Preparation of Food for the Sick. By 
Mary Davies. 

The NURSE’S COMPANION in the SICK- 
ROOM, By Mary Davies. 

101 METHODS of COOKING POULTRY. 
With Hints on Selection, Trussing, and Carving. 
By *‘ AUNT CHLOE.” 

ECONOMICAL FRENCH COOKERY for 


LADIES. Adapted to English Households. By 
a ‘*GORDON BLUE.” 


BREAKFAST DISHES’ for EVERY 
Le cometg for THREE MONTHS. By Miss M, 
. ALLEN. 


SAVOURIES and SWEETS. By Miss M. 
L, ALLEN. 
In the press, price 2s, 
SHOWELL’S HOUSEKEEPER’S 
ACCOUNT-BOOK, for the Year 1889. With 
thoroughly Revised and Corrected Tables of 
Daily, Weekly, Monthly, and Quarterly Expendi- 
ture. 


London: J. S. VIRTUE and CO., Limited, 
26 IVY LANE, 








HODDER & STOUGHTON’S 


NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 





An Edition of TEN THOUSAND Copies 
having been exhausted, a New Edition of FIVE 
THOUSAND is now ready of 


TROPICAL AFRICA. 


BY 


HENRY DRUMMOND, F.R.S.E., F.G.S. 
With 6 Maps and Illustrations, 6s. 





Atheneum.— “Professor Drummond has un- 
doubtedly succeeded in conveying to the unlearned 
multitude a vivid and entertaining picture of the 
country he deals with.” 


Saturday Review.—“It is a charmingly written 
book...... Professor Drummond has not inflicted the 
entire contents of his note-books upon a long-suffering 
public; he has been content, with valuabie and 
suggestive results, to compress the sum of his observa- 
tions into a few well-weighed and well-written pagez.”” 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

Now ready, TWENTY-THIRD EDITION, completing 
82nd Thousand, crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 
NATURAL LAW IN THE 
SPIRITUAL WORLD. 

Spectator.—“ This is one of the most impressive and 


suggestive books on religion that we have read for a 
long time.” 


In 8vo, cloth, 12s, with Portrait. 
THE LIFE OF WILLIAM DENNY, 
SHIPBUILDER, DUMBARTON, 
By ALEXANDER BALMAIN BRUCE, 

Scotsman,—* Professor Bruce has shown remarkable 
skill.” 

Manchester Guardian.—* Mr. Bruce has done his 
work exceedingly well, and with admirable reserve 
and good taste...... In every popular library the ‘ Life 
of William Denny ’ ought to find a place by the side of 
Helps’s ‘ Life of Brassey.’” 


FOURTH AND CHEAPER EDITION, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


THE LIFE OF SAMUEL MORLEY. 


B; EDWIN HODDER, 
Author of “ The L’fe and Work of the Seventh Ear! of 
Shaftesbury,” &c. 
With Etc ied Portrait by Manesse. 

Times.—* It is a plain unvarnished record of the life 
of a gocd man, aid one who was in many respects a 
typical Englishmin. It maybe read with profit to all, 
but especially by young men.” 





NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “AULD 
LICHT IDYLLS.” 


Buckram, gilt top, 6s. 
WHEN A MAN’S SINGLE: 
A TALE OF LITERARY LIFE. 
By J. M. BARRIE. 


St. James’s Gazette.—“ Mr. Barrie’s bright and 
entertaining novel.” 


Saturday Review.—* A humorous, entertaining work 
bright, cheerful, amusing.” 


ATTRACTIVE NOVELTIES 
FOR THE NEW SEASON. 


A SEVENTEENTH CENTURY CURIOSITY. 
For the Waistcoat Pocket.—Imitation calf, 64mo, 1s. 
THE THUMB BIBLE. 

By J. TAYLOR. 


“A quaintly clever compendium of the Bible in 
verse.”—Literary World. 


FOUR NEW MONOTINT BOOKS. 
Beautifully Illustrated, Illuminated Covers. 





1. In the OLDEN TIME. By Sir 
WALTER Scott. 4to, 1s 6d. 
2. The VOICE of NATURE. Small 


Ato, 1s. 


TWILIGHT MEMORIES, in Picture 


and Poem. Small crown 8vo, 6d. 


HE LEADETH ME: a Text-Book 
on the Twenty-third Psalm. Small 8vo, 1s. 


wo 


cs 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 
27 PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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JAMES NISBET AND CO.’S NEW LIST. 


ALEXANDER BALFOUR: a Memoir. By 


R. H. Lunprz, M.A. With a Portrait and View of Mount Alyn, large post 
8vo, 63. 


PROFESSOR WILLIAM GRAHAM, D.D. 


ESSAYS—HISTORICAL and BIOGRAPHICAL, Edited by his BrorHEr, 

With Personal Reminiscences, by the Rev. W. M. Taruor, D.D., LL.D., 
New York. With Portrait, crown 8vo, 5s, 

** Will be interesting to many even outside of the Church in which he held a 

high position, as a memorial of a pious, learned, and genial man.’’—Scots Observer, 


The HOME of a NATURALIST. By the 


Rev. Brot EpmonstTon, and his Sister, Jessie M, E, Saxsy, With Illustra. 
tions, crown 8vo, 6s. 

“A beautiful book. The volume contains about twenty stories and sketches of 
animal and bird life, folk-lore, &c., of the Shetlands. Nothing can be finer in 
its on the first paper on ‘The Home of a Naturalist.’’’—Newcastle 
Chronicle. 


“Mrs, Saxby is at her best in her Shetland folk-lore...... Mr. Edmonston’s 
stories and simple style of telling them will charm every reader.’”’—Manchester 
Guardian, 


VOICES of the SPIRIT. By the Rev. 


GrorcEe Matueson, D.D., Author of ‘Moments on the Mount,” &. Small 
crown 8yo, 3s 6d. 
**The volume is very suitable for devotional reading, and is remarkable for its 
freshness of thought.”—British Weekly, 


NOR’ARD of the DOGGER; or, Deep Sea 


Trials and Gospel Triumphs. Being the Story of the Initiation, Struggles, 
and Successes of the Mission to Deep Sea Fishermen. By E. J. MATHER, 
Founder and Director. With Illustrations, Sixteenth Thousand, crown 8vo, 5s, 


“We can strongly recommend this very interesting volume.”—Saturday Review. 


1 : 
GOSPEL SERMONS. By James McCosu, 
D.D., Ex-President of Princeton Theological College, Author of ‘* The 
Method of the Divine Government,” &c. rge post 8vo, 63. 
** These sermons are profound, able and evangelical.’’—Episcopal Recorder. 


The BAPTISM of the SPIRIT, and other 


Sermons, By the Rev. CHarLEs New. Extra crown 8vo, 53. 


REPORT of the CENTENARY CON- 
FERENCE of the PROTESTANT MISSIONS of the WORLD, held in Exeter 
Hall from the 9th to 19th of June, 1888, Kdited by the Rev. James 
JounstTon. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The GOSPEL ACCORDING to ST. PAUL. 


Studies in the First Eight ——~ of his Epistle to the Romans. By the 
Rev. J. OswaLp Dykes, D.D, Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 


CHRISTIANITY ACCORDING to CHRIST. 


By the Rev. J. Monro Gisson, D.D. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 
“* Sound in thinking, clear in style, elevated in tone, and throughout instructive, 
this volume should be widely read.”’—British Weekly. 


JAMFS NISBET and CO., 21 Berners Street, W. 





BY THE RIGHT HON. G. SHAW-LEFEVRE, M.P. 





Demy 8vo, 10s 61. 


TOT 9 4 
PEEL and O’CONNELL: a Review of the 
Irish Policy of Parliament from the Act of Union to the Death of Sir Robert 
Peel. By the Right Hon, G, SHAw-LEFEVRE, M.P, 
** The great merit of this book is that it admirably fills a middle place between 
a popular history and a standard work of reference. It will be immensely useful 
to practical politicians and intelligent electors who want an historical basis for 
their opinions on a current topic, and who will find here collected for them an 
amount of information which, so far as we know, is nowhere else so easily 
accessible.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 


SECOND EDITION. 


INCIDENTS of COERCION: a Journal of 


Visits to Ireland in 1882 and 1888. By the Right Hon. G, SHaw-LEFEVRE, 
M.P. Cloth, 1s 6d; paper covers, 1s. 

“We hope that the work will have a very wide circulation...... Mr, Blunt’s 
memorandum on his prison treatment in Galway is, we are glad to see, printed 
= - — to Mr. Shaw-Lefevre’s admirable and most valuable book.’’— 

aily News, 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 
THE PARCHMENT LIBRARY. 


The New Volume in the above Series, SARTOR 
RESARTUS, by THOMAS CARLYLE, 
with a Miniature Portrait of the Author, 
etched by Leopold Lowenstam, is ready this 
day, at all Booksellers’, parchment or cloth, 
6s; vellum, 7s 6d. 














London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent,—Bankers, Messrs, 





“ The prettiest pocket volumes imaginable.”—Saturday Revie 


KNICKERBOCKER NUGGETS: a Selection 


of some of the World’s Classics, uniquely and tastef ‘ 
Knickerbocker Press, and offered as spetianaes as well of Arvin minted by the 
as of the Best Literature. 32mo, cloth extra, gilt tops. TPography 


GESTA ROMANORUM : Tales of| The VICAR of W 
sane Monks. Edited by C. Swan.! Goxpsmrra. WR EEIELD, 3 
s 6d. 


Illustrations of Stothard, aera 
HEADLONG HALL and NIGHT. | 





MARE ABBEY. By Tuomas Love The ADVENTURES 
Peacock, 33 6d, | MUNCHAUSEN, Fully ree 208 
TALES from IRVING. 2 vols. | 33 6d. 


With Illustrations, 7s. 


The BOOK of BRITISH BALLADS, LAMB'S ESSAYS of EL, , 
Edited by S.C. Hatt. A Fac-simile; 2 4S 

of the Original Edition, with Illus. | 

trations by Creswick, Gilbert, A TALE STORIES from 


others. 53, ITALIAN POETS, 2 Vols,, 73, 
LETTERS, SENTENCES, and} ’ 

MAXIMS, By Lord Cuesrerrierp. MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES 

With a Critical Essay by C. A. SantE-| Illustrated by Maclise, 5s. : 

BEUVE. 33 6d. | [Shortly 


“ Real treasures to be prized for their unique character.”—Christian Union 

** We have seen nothing better than these. Type, paper, printing, and bj . 
are all perfect of their kind.”’—St. James's Gazette. é eon binding 

‘* They are the prettiest little volumes imaginable.”’— Westininstcr Review, 

“The delightful series of * Knickerbocker Nuggets,’ so elegantly ¢ , 
and so beautifully bound.”’—Publishe's’ Circular. ; 7“ Gobup 

**The binding contairs the prettiest tooling that we have seen an: 
cloth.”—Academy. where tn 
_ “These volumes, with their uncut edges and pretty, 
irresistible.’—Glasgow Herald. 

“* They issue some very excellent books in America, That is the conclusion one 
must come to after holding in one’s hand the delightful volumes known as the 
‘ Knickerbocker Nuggets.’ In point of printing and binding we have seldom 
seen anything handier, neater, or prettier.”"—Newcastle Daily Chronicle, 

“Printing and paper and the get-up generally merit the highest praise," 
Literary World. 

“ Amongst all the ventures in cheap literary publications, there is not one mors 
deserving of the public attention......80 exceedingly tasteful that no one can fai) 
to admire it.’’— Literary Churchman, 

Full Catalogues on application. 


CURRENT AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS IMPORTED TO ORDER, 


quaint bindings, are 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
27 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON; and NEW YORK, 
THIS DAY, SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo, 488 pp., with 2 Portraits, price 7s 64, 
(First Edition published November 15th ; Second Edition, November 29th.) 


LIFE OF 


WILLIAM ROBERTSON,  DQ.D, 
IRVINE. 
WITH EXTRACTS FROM HIS LETTERS AND POEMS. 


By JAMES BROWN, D.D., 
Author of The Life of a Scottish Probationer.”’ 


‘*The letters in Dr. Brown’s book afford genuine wear into the characteristics 
of William Robertson of Irvine. They are full of geniality, fervour, aud 
sympathy.’—Saturday Review, 

“To those who knew him, this memoir will bring back much of him that it 
will be a joy to remember. Even those who knew him not, will perceive the 
likeness of a character almost more lovely than that of the sons of men.”= 
Scotsman, 

“An interesting story, much wit, more wisdom, glimpses of men and places, 
poetry grave and gay, and, pervading all, the character of a most loveable man, 
make up a rare book,’’—Liverpool Mercury. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “VIDA.” 


Just published, crown Svo, 420 pp., price 63. 


Cc 6 L A IT R ECE. 
By the AUTHOR of “VIDA.” 


* Claire’s story has a sweet idyllic charm; her character is drawn and tinted 
in exquisite outlines and with great delicacy and truth......Both as a tale and asa 
picture of Scottish life and character, it possesses genuine merit.’’—Scotsman, 


Glasgow: JAMES MACLEHOSE and SONS, 
Publishers to the University. 


London: MACMILLAN and CO. 





IMPORTANT NEW WORK by the Rev. S. BARING GOULD. 
8vo, cloth, illustrated, price 14s. 
UR INHERITANCE: a Popular Account of the Holy 
Eucharist during the First Three Centuries. 
London: SKEFFINGTON and Son, 163 Piccadilly, W. 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK: 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 
WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 
in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS,—CATALOGUES sent on application. 


‘THE DIAMOND MARK. 


To secure the best Hungarian Aperient Water, 


DEMAND THE DIAMOND MARK, 
and insist upon receiving the HUNGARIAN APERIENT WATER 
sold by the 


APOLLINARIS COMPANY (LIMITED), LONDON. 








RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 


Of all Druggists and Miner: 1 Wa‘er Dealers. 
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FREDERICK WARNE AND COV’S 


PUBLICATIONS. 
TWO CHOICE VOLUMES. 


In small crown 8vo, bound in white, gilt top, price 7s 6d. 
ne BOOK of CHRISTMAS. Descriptive of the 
’ Customs, Ceremonies, Traditions, Superstitions, Fun, Feeling, and Festivities 
Caine CHRISTMAS SEASON. ‘By T. K. Herve. ‘Illustrated by 37 Plates 
from Seymour’s Originals. 
In sq1are 8v0, cloth gilt, gilt top, price 7s 6d. 
A NEW EDITION of the FAMOUS DARLEY EDITION of 


REVERIES of a BACHELOR;; or, a Book of the 
Hearts. With Illustrations by F.O. ©. Darley, printed in Tint, giving it 
unique charm. ——s 

The ART GIFT-BOOK of the YEAR. 
In small 4to, picture boards, cloth back, price 53. 

OVER the HILLS. Most Artistically Illustrated 
after Designs. By Jessie Watkins. 48 pazes of alternate colour and 
monotint Pictures, printed in 16 colours, in the very h‘ghest style of 
Lithography. ‘ . , 

“We intensely admire the grace of the illustrations—the drawings so 
xquisitely refined, and the colouring so delicate aud soft. The price is buat five 
shillings, but the book is worth a big gold piece, and is fit for a table where it 
will have a chance of being admired by the grown-up. To consign it to the 
nursery would be barbaric.’’—Court Journal, 

W. J. GORDON’S EXCITING ROMANCE. 


The CAPTAIN-GENERAL: being the Story of the 
‘Attempt of the Dutch to Colonise New Holland. By W. J. Gorpvoy. In 
crown 8vo, 53, with Map. 

“Mr, Gordon has wrought into a romance the attempt of the Dutch to colonise 
New Holland without departing from the truth of history. Mr. Gordon has made 
bis account as exciting, with its incidents of bloodshed and intrigue, as any 
romance.”"—Scotsman. 

A POWERFUL NEW NOVEL. 
In crown Sv0, cloth gilt, bevelled boards, price 63. 

PHILIP MORDANT’S WARD. By Marianne Kent. 

“This novel is very entertaining, and though it is fully the length of the average 
one-volume novel, one feels on laying aside the book a regret that it has ended so 
anon.’ —Western News. 

NEW VOLUME.—CAVENDISH LIBRARY. 
In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, uncut, 3s 6d. 

LEIGH HUNT as POET and ESSAYIST: the 
Choicest Passages from his Works. Selected and Edited, with Biographical 
Introduction, by CHARLES KENT. With Steel Portrait. 

In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, bevelled boards, price 33 6.11. 

BURNHAM BREAKER. By Homer Green, Author 
of “The Blind Brother,” &c. With Original Illustrations by A. W. Cooper. 

“A capital mining story, which will be read with interest by old and young.”’"— 


Derby Advertiser. 
A CHARMING CHILDREN’S STORY. 
In large crown 8yo, cloth gilt, bevelled boards, price 3s 6d. ed 
ON DUTY. By Angelica Selby. With 15 Original 
Illustrations by E. G. Reynolds. 
“Readers of Miss Selby’s charming tale will find it full of interest from cover 


to cover.” —P. ople. 
The FOURTH EDITION. 
In small medium 8vo, cloth gilt, bevelled boards, price 5s. , 

SARA CREWE; or, What Happened at Miss 
Minchin’s: and EDITHA’S BURGLAR. By Frances Hopeson BuRNeTr. 
With Original Illustrations by Reginald B. Birch, 

NEW and FINE EDITION, ILLUSTRATED. 
In crown 8v0, cloth gilt, bevelled boards, price 3s 6d. 

BEN-HUR: a Tale of the Christ. By General Lew 
Watace, Author of ‘‘ The Fair God; or, the Last of the T’zins,” &, With 
Portrait and 8 New and Original Illustrations by W. S. Stacey. 

Demy 8vo, gilt, bevelled boards, handsome binding, 7s 6d, 

ROBINSON CRUSOE. By Daniel Defoe. Un- 
abridged Elition. With Notes, Life, &c., by Witt1am Lez. With more 
than 100 Illustrations by Ernest Griset, and 16 Page Coloured Plates. Printed 
in New Type, uniform in style with our recent Editions of Grimm, Andersen, 
and “The Arabian Nights.’’ 

Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, bevelled boards, handsome binding, 7s 6d. 

The SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON. A New 
Translation. By Mrs. H. B, Pavitt, With 200 Original Illustrations and 16 
Page Ooloured Plates, New Type, &c. 

NEW HANDSOME VOLUME. 

In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, fully Iliustrated, 7s 6d. 

TRAVELS in MEXICO, and Life among the 
Mexicans, By Frepmrick A. Osrr, Author of ** Young Folks’ History of 
Mexico,” &c, With 190 Illustrations, mainly from Photographs and the 
Author’s Sketches, 

Tn feap. 4to, cloth gilt, 73 61; or half-roxburgh, gilt top, 10s 6d. . 
SPORT in MANY LANDS: Europe and Asia, 
Africa and America, By ‘“ THe OLp SkEKARRY,” With 200 Illustrations, 
CLEVER SOCIETY SKETCHES by the AUTHOR of “The MAN WHO 
WOULD LIKE to MARRY.” 

In oblong 8vo, half-cloth, new style, 33 6.1. 

That SISTER-IN-LAW of MINE. By Harry Parkes, 
Author of ** The Girl Who Wouldn’t Mind Getting Married,” &c. A Society 
Sketch. Illustrated with 25 Clear and Humorous Pictures, with accom- 
panying Letterpress. 


THE LATE EDWARD LEAR’S NONSENSE BOOKS. 


The BOOK of NONSENSE. Twenty-sixth Edition. 
Reissued in its Original Form, with 100 Droll Dlustrations, printed in black 
and white, with full Letterpress Descriptions. Oblong 4to, gilt, 63. 


MORE NONSENSE. 104 Pages of Droll Illustra- 
tions, with full Letterpress Descriptions, and the Original Humorous Intro- 
duction. In square 16mo, gilt, price 63. 


NONSENSE BOTANY and ALPHABETS, With 
162 Illustrations, square 16mo, gilt, price 33 6d. 


NONSENSE SONGS and STORIES. With all the 
Original Illustrations, and a Preface hitherto unpublished. Square 16mo, 
gilt, price 3s 6d. 

From the Quarterly Review, October, 1888:—The good and kind old man is 
gone; he was content to go, he said. But he has left a rich fund of harmless 
gaiety to those boys and girls he loved so well, and in their name we lay this 
wreath upon his grave.” 

The NEW RECITER.—In 4to, sewed, price 1s. . 
The ENCORE RECITER: Humorous, Serious, and 


Dramatic. By F. E. MarsHaLL STEELE. Containing One Hundred Selections 
from Fifty Authors. 


LONDON and NEW YORK. 








MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S LIST. 


3 vols. crown 8yo, 253 6d. 


COLONEL QUARITCH, V.C. 
A Tale of Country Life. 
By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


The Times :—“ So far as success can be secured for a novel by an easy and 
picturesque style, by a pretty sense of humour and human foibles, by an imagina- 
tion impatient of its bondage, by a sense of dramatic fitness, and a courageous 
preference for startling incident, ‘Colonel Quaritch’ will be successful...... The 
closing act of excitement worthily differentiates the book from a hundred others.” 


NEW BOOK by the AUTHORS of “ THREE in NORWAY.” 


B.C. 1887: a Ramble in British Columbia. 


By J. A. Lees and W. J. Ciurrersucs, Authors of “Three in Norway.” 
With Map and 75 Illustrations from Sketches and Photographs by the Authors. 
Crown 8vo, 103 6d. 

“We commend this book warmly to the general reider and the intending 
settler ; both will be amused and interested from the first page to the last.’”— 
Army and Navy Gazette. 

“ Most interesting, graphic, and replete with information. 
admirable......A delightful book.”—Land and Water. 

“One of the most amusing and readable books of travel we have ever come 
across."—Scottish Leader. 


PEN and INK: Papers on Subjects of More 


or Less Importance. By BranpER MaTTHEWS. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
*,* A few copies of this book have been printed on Large Papar. 
The price can be had on application from all Booksellers, 


NATURAL RELIGION. Inaugural Lecture, 


delivered before the University of Glasgow, November 14th, 1885. By F. Max 
MU LER, Lord Gifford Lecturer in Natural Theology. S8vo, 1s 6d, sewed. 


A SUITABLE PRESENT for CHILDREN. 


The BESOM MAKER, and other Country 


Folk-Songs. Collected and Illustrated by Herwoop Sumner. With Music, 
4to, boards, 23 6d. 
“Quaint folk-songs, and even quainter illustrations.” —Notes and Queries. 
“A quaint volume of verses...... These curious old-world verses have been 
collected and illustrated by Mr. Sumner, whose drawinzs harmonise well with the 
quaint words and ideas.’’—Morning Post. 


The drawings; are 


An IMPERFECT GENTLEMAN. 


KatHarinE Lee (Mrs. Henry Jenner), Author of “A Western Wild- 
Flower,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 253 6. 


“ A thoroughly good and pleasant novel, such as it isa pleasure to recommend.” 
—Guardian. 

“This novel is not only the work of a keen and not seldom satirical observer, 
and of one who takes large and varied views of life, but of a finished artist...... 
Belongs to fiction of an exceptionally high order.’’—Globe. 


EPOCHS OF MODERN HISTORY. 
NEW V LUME. 


The ENGLISH RESTORATION and LOUIS 


XIV. From the Peace of Westphalia to the Peace of Nimwegen. By Osmunp 
Arry, M.A., one of H. M.'s Inspectors of Schools, Corresponding Member of the 
Council of the Scottish Historical Society, and Editor of the “ Lauderdale 
Papers.” With 3 Maps, fcap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 


EPOCHS OF CHURCH HISTORY. 


Edited by the Rev. M. CREIGHTON, M A.—Three New Volumes. 
Feap. 8vo, 2s 6d each. 


The UNIVERSITY of CAMBRIDGE. By 


J. Bass Mutirncer, M.A., Lecturer of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


The ENGLISH CHURCH in the MIDDLE 


AGES. By the Rev. W. Hunt, M.A., Trinity College, Oxford. 


The POPES and the HOHENSTAUFEN. 


By Uco BauzanlI. ee = 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 


A SIXPENNY WEEKLY JOURNAL FOR SCOTLAND. 


The SCOTS OBSERVER. 


A Record and Review of Current Politics, Literature, Science, 
Art, &c., treated in a manner worthy of these themes by eminent 
Writers. 


The SCOTS OBSERVER. 


A Scottish National Journal, dealing with Imperial and General 
Affairs, and giving a hearty support to Constitutional Principles. 


The SCOTS OBSERVER 


devotes Special Attention to Economics, Finance, Indian and 
Colonial Matters, Archzological, Agricultural, and other subjects, 
including National Sports. 


The SCOTS OBSERVER. 


A high-class Advertising Medium, unequalled in Scotland and 
the North of England. 


SIXPENCE WEEKLY. 
Terms of Subscription, 263 per Annum, post-free. 
Head Office—9 THISTLE STREET, EDINBURGH. 
JOHN DOUGLAS, Manager. 
Copies may be had through any Newsagent in Scotland; and in 








London from D, R. Duncan, 186 Fleet Street. 
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MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


This day is published, SECOND EDITION. 
THE LIFE OF 


PRINCIPAL TULLOCH, 


D.D., ST. ANDREWS. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT, 
Author of “ The Life of Edward Irving,’”’ &c. 
With Mezzotint Portrait, ard Wert eee of Stndy at St. Mary’s College, 
vo, 21s, 


This day is published. 


INSPIRATION, and other Sermons. 


Delivered in the Chapel of the Foundling Hospital. By the Rev. ALFRED 
Wituiams Momente, M.A., D.Sc., LL.D., late Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in King’s College, London. 
Crown 8y¥o0, 53, 


Shortly will be published. 


SCOTTISH SONG: its Wealth, Wisdom, 


ani Social Signifizance. By Joun Stuart Buackre, Emeritus Professor of 
Greek in the University of Edinburgh, Anthor of “ Liys and Legends of 
Ancient Greece,” &c. Crown 8vo, with Music. 


LIFE AND OPINIONS OF 
Major-General 


SIR CHARLES MACGREGOR, 


K.C.B., C.S.1., C.L.E., Quartermaster-General in India. From his Letters and 
Diaries. Edited by Laiy MACGREGOR. With Portrait and Maps, 2 vols. 8vo, 35s. 

“‘Tt is a most interesting volume.”—St. James's Gazette. 

** Sir Charles MacGregor was gifted with rare powers of observation, and he 
detected with prophetic instinct the real aims of Russia, How these fears 
gradually grew and gained possession of him till they culminated in his breaking 
silence with the most vigorous protest ever penned by a British officer, is fully 
told in these volumes.’’—Home News. 

“‘The most interesting book of the season ..... Lady MacGregor’s memorials of 
her gallant husband's life will be read with the keenest interest throughout the 
world wherever Englishmen are found and wherever the English language is 
spoken.”—John Bull. 

‘The story of his career has been admirably told, and these two handsome 
volumes will be invaluable to the student of Indian affairs.’’--Yorkshire Post. 

“Lady MacGregor has rightly judged that the career of such a man was worthy 
of record, and she has given us in these two volumes a very clear, impressive, and 
deeply interesting sketch of his life and his services,”,—Scotsman 


A NEW AND MUCH ENLARGED EDITION. 
This day is published, Division I., price 10s 6d. 


STEPHENS’ BOOK OF THE FARM. 


Detailing the Labours of the Farmer, Farm-Steward, Ploughman, Shepherd» 
Hedger, Farm-Labourer, Field-Worker, and Cattleman. Fourth Edition, Revised, 
and in great part Rewritten, by JAMES MACDONALD, of the Farming World. 
Assisted by many of the Leading Agricultural Authorities of the Day. Illustrated 
with numerous Portraits of Animals and Engravings of Implements, &c. 


To be Completed in Six Divisions, at 10s 6d each. 


In Crown 8vo Volumes, each with Portrait, price 3s 6d. 


PHILOSOPHICAL CLASSICS FOR 
ENGLISH READERS. 


Just published. 
BACON. PartI.—The LIFE. By Professor 
Nico, Glasgow. 
The other Volumes contain :— 
Descartes ... By Professor J. P. Manarry, Dublin. 
Butler ......... By the Rev. W. Lucas Cottins, M.A. 
Berkeley...... By Professor A. CAMPBELL FrAsER, Edinburgh. 
Fichte .......... By Professor ApaAmson, M.A., Manchester. 
Kant ............ By Professor WALLACE, Merton College, Oxford. 
Hamilton ... By Professor Veitcu, Glasgow. 





Hegel ......... . By Professor Epwarp Carrp, Glasgow. 
Leibniz ..... . By Jonn TuEoporE MERz. 

Vico ..... sseesee By Professor Fuint, D.D., Edinburgh. 
Hobbes ....... By Professor Croom Rosertson, London. 
FATIMNG S0060055. By the Editor. 

Spinoza ...... By the Very Rev. Principal Carrp, Glasgow. 


This day is published. 


LADY BLUEBEARD: a Novel. 


Author of ‘‘ Xit and Zoe.” 2 vols, crown 8vo, 17s. 

*** Lady Bluebeard’ is a brilliant tour de force.”’—Athenzum. 

** The most clever and amusing novel of the season.”—N. B. Daily Mail. 

* An extremely clever and fascinating book.”—Pictorial World. 
= =) . a long time since we read so clever and fascinating a novel.”—Glasgow 

eratd. 

“There is cleverness enough in ‘ Lady Bluebeard,’......cleverness of all sorts, 
wit and humour and tenderness.”’— World, 


By the 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





———___. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S PUBLICATION 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 
FOR DECEMBER. 
Edited by FRANK HARRIS. 


Tue NEGRO as A SOLDIER. By General Viscount Wolseley. 

A Patriarch THOUGHTS ABOUT FRENCH WoMEN. By Jules Simon 
l’Académie Frangsise), (de 

QUEENSLAND. By A. W. Stirling. 

StyLE. By Walter Pater. 

THE BLACK Mountain CampaiGn. By Stephen Wheeler, 

WILD SuHootine. By Sir Henry Pottinger. 

Tue CuurcH Missionary Society. By Eugene Stock and Canon Taylor, 

Tue Fate or Roumania. By J. D. Bourchier. . 

Tue Story oF THE LigHTHOUSES. By Jobn Tyndall. 


THROUGH the HEART of ASIA, OVER 


the PAMIR to INDIA. By Gaprtet Bonvator. Translated 
from the French by C. B, Pirman. With 250 Illustrations by Albert Pépi 
2 vols. royal 8vo, 34s. [Next won 


HUNTING in HARD TIMES. With 6 


Coloured Illustrations. By G. Bowers. Oblong 4to. [In a few days, 


POWDER, SPUR, and SPEAR: a Sporting 


Medley. By J. Moray Brown. Author of ‘‘Shikar Sketches.” With 
Illustrations by G. D. Giles and Edgar Giberne from Sketches by the Author 
Crown 8vo. [Next week, * 


LIFE ABOARD a BRITISH PRIVATEER 


in the TIME of QUEEN ANNE. Being the Journals of Captain Woodes 
Rogers, Master Mariner. With Notes and Illustrations by Roserr ¢ 
Lesuiz. Large crown 8yvo, 93. ° 


ART in the MODERN STATE. By Lady 


Ditxe. Demy 8vo, 9s. 














UNTRODDEN PATHS in ROUMANIA. By 


Mrs. Watger, Author of “ Eastern Life and Scenery.” With 78 Illustra 
tions, demy 8vo, 10s 6d, 


ROUND ABOUT NEW ZEALAND. Being 


Notes from a Journal of Three Years’ Wandering in the Antipodes, By E, 
W. Payton. With 20 Illustrations by the Author, Large crown 8yo, 123, 








MARINE ENGINES and BOILERS. By 


Grorce C, V. Hoimes, Secretary of the Institution of Naval Architects, 
Whitworth Scholar. With 69 Woodcuts, large crown 8vo, 33. 


SKETCH of the FIRST PRINCIPLES of 


PHYSIOGRAPHY. By J. Dovatas. Numerous Illustrations, crown 8v0, 63, 


MEMOIRS of a ROYALIST. By Count de 


Fatiovux. Translated from the French by C. B. Pirman. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s, 

“ These volumes are to us the most interesting and instructive that have issued 

from the press of France for many years. They are the posthumous: record of 

the opinions and corduct of one of the noblest of men who have taken part in 
modern French history.’’—Edinburgh Review. 


MODERN METHUSELAHS; or, Short 


Biographical Sketches of a few advanced Nonogenarians or actual Cen. 
tenarians who were distinguished in Art, Science, Literature, or Philan- 
thropy. Also brief notices of some individuals remarkable chiefly for their 
longevity. With an Introductory Chapter on *‘ Long-Lasting.’’ By Joun Burx 
BaILey. Demy 8vo, 10s 6d. 
‘“*A curious and interesting volume..,....Well written, entertaining, and in- 
structive.” —Morning Post. 








Will be ready next week. 
A NEW NOVEL BY “VIOLET FANE,” 


STORY OF HELEN DAVENANT. 


By “VIOLET FAN E,” 
Author of “ Denzil Place,’’ &. 
3 vols. 


NEW EDITIONS. 
CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS. 


The CABINET EDITION. 
Now complete in 32 vols, small fcap. 8vo, marble paper sides, cloth backs, with 
uncut edges, 1s 6d each. 
Each Volume contains 8 Illustrations reproduced from the Originals. 


THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 


CABINET EDITION. 
Handsomely printed and bound in cloth, and published at 1s a volume. 
Thirty-four Volumes are now ready. 


GEORGE MEREDITH’S WORKS. 


A NEW and UNIFORM EDITION, in 10 vols. crown 8vo. 





ag Ad the Crossways. = 
van Sarringvon. . Rhoda Fleming. 
The Ordeal of Richard 2 Cn 
Feverel. | Beauchamp’s Career. 
The Adventures of Harry The Egoist. 
Richmond. The Shaving of Shagpat: an 


Sandra _ Belloni, criginally| Arabian Entertainment; 
Emilia in England. and Farina. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 
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a 
wand AND DOWNEY’S NEW BOOKS, 





the ORIGIN 


Fairy Tales. 
ottiy Coloured Illus 


“ ciful, 
sanour,?—Seatsma 


of PLUM-PUDDING, 


By Frank Hvpson, Author of “The Last Hurdle.” 
trations by Gordon Browne, handsomely bound in cloth, 5s. 


qnaint, and funny. Mr, Gordon Browne’s illustrations are full of 


and 





the MODERATE 


HAMILTON. Feap. 4to, 7s 6d. 


TWO BOOKS ILLUSTRATED by HARRY FURNISS. 


MAN. 
TRAVELS in the INTERIOR. Edited by 


By Epwin 





_ 


Author of 


A LonDON PHYSICIAN. Large crown 8v0, 6s. 


pUST and DIAMONDS. By Tuos. Purnett, 


“ Literature and its Professors,” &c. 6s. 
«yf there is any dust in the book it is literary gold-dust.””—Glote. 





The LIFE and ADVENTURES of EDMUND 


KEAN. By J. FitzGERALD Mo.Luoy. 2 vols., 21s. 





4.8, ARNOLD. 63. 


the STORY of THOMAS CARLYLE. By 





ARM-CHAIR ESSAYS. By the Author of 








MEADOWS, WOODS, and WATER. 


“Three-Cornered Essays,” &¢. 33 6d. 


IITTLE PEOPLE and THEIR HOMES in 


By Stetxa J, Hoor. Illustrated, 63, 


“One of the most successfal of the many books written to give children an 


snterest in natural history.””—Scotsman. 








STORIES of the GREAT SCIENTISTS. 


By Henrietta C. WRIGHT. With 8 Portraits, 6s. 


[Just ready, 





FOUR NEW STORIES OF ADVENTURE. 





The CURSE of KOSHIU. By the Hon. 


Lewis WINGFIELD. 53, 


"Deeply interesting and original.”—Morning Post, 


NIGEL FORTESCUE 


By Witt1am WESTALL, 5s. 


; or, the Hunted Man. 


“The best story of adventure which Mr. Westall has written.”—Academy. 


A PRINCE of the BLOOD. By Janus Payn. 


New and Cheaper Edition, 53. 


“The brightest, best, and most interesting of Mr, Payn’s recent fictions.”— 


Public Opinion, 


The LAND of the HIBISCUS BLOSSOM. 


AYarn of New Guinea, By Hume NIsBeET. 


Profusely Illustrated, 63. 


“A book of marvels and adventures, as exciting as any written for boys.”— 


Saturday Review. 





NEW NOVELS AT ALL CIRCULATING LIBRARIES. 





TOILERS 


OF BABYLON. 


By B. L. FARJEON, 3 vols, 


[This day. 





MISS HI 


LDRET H. 


By A. DE GRASSE STEVENS, Author of ‘‘ Old Boston,” &c. 3 vols. 
“A bright, cr'sp novel, full of character and excitement.”—The Lady. 





‘THE POWER OF THE HAND. 


By Mrs. NOTLEY, Author of “‘ Olive Varcoe,” &c. 


3 vols, 


PERIWINKLE: an Autobiography. 


By ARNOLD GRAY, 
Author cf “The Wild Warringtons,” &c. 


“Fminently readable.”—Atheneum. ‘ Novel and weird,’’—The Lady, 


FIRE. 


By Mrs. DIEHL. 


2 vols. 


‘*A decidedly clever story.’’—Graphic. 


THE MAN WITH A SHADOW. 


By GEORGE MANVILLE FENN, 


3 vols. 





NEW TWO SHILLING 
NOVELS. 


A Bird of Passage. By Mrs. 
CROKER [Neat week. 


Through Green Glasses. By F. 
M, ALLEN, 





AReigning Favourite. By ANNIZ 
Tuomas, 


One Maid’s Mischief. By G. M. 
Fenn. 


A Life's Mistake. By Mrs. Lovett 
CAMERON, 
A Mental Struggle. By the 
‘ Author of “Molly Bawa,” sj 
8 in a Looking- ° 
C. Purups, ee 
Tempest Driven. By Ricwarp 
Dow.ina, 


By F. 





NEW SHILLING BOOKS. 





The Mystery of Cloomber. By 
A. Conan DoYLe. [Neat week. 


Devlin the Barber. By B. L. 
FARJEON, 
Proposals: being a Maiden 
editation. 
School Board Essays. 
EMANUEL KINK. 
The Voyage of the Ark. By F. 
M. ALLEN, 


A Prince of Darkness. 
FLORENCE WARDEN. 


Lady Valworth’s Diamonds. 
By the Author of ‘Molly Bawn.” 


By 


By 


WARD and DOWNEY, 12 York Street, Covent Garden, London. 





GEORGE ALLEN’S PUBLICATIONS. 


WORKS BY JOHN RUSKIN. 


Now ready. 


The STONES of VENICE. Complete Edition (imp. 
8vo). In3 vols., with the 53 Plates and the Text as originally issued, cloth, 
£4 93 the three volumes, 

The Small Elition, containing selections for use of Travellers in Venice and 

Verona, is still to be had, in 2 vols., cloth, 5s each. 


EXAMPLES of the ARCHITECTURE of VENICE. 
With the Text and the 16 Plates as originally published, in cloth cover 
(unbound), on Atlas folio (about 25 in. by 17} in.), £3 33. 

A few of the Special Copies on hand-made paper, with Plates on India paper, 
still remain, price Six Guineas. 


The SEVEN LAMPS of ARCHITECTURE. With 
the 14 Original Plates, imp. 8vo, cloth, £1 1s, 


FORS CLAVIGERA : Letters to the Labourers and 
Workmen of Great Britain. Vols. I., If., III., 7s each ; Vols. IV. to VIII. 
pr Index, 103 each, paper boards; with several Autotype and other Iilus- 

rations. 





Small post 8vo, cloth, each 5s; or in roan, gilt edges, each 7s 6d. 


SESAME and LILIES. A Small Edition, containing 


only the Two Lectures, “‘ King’s Treasuries ’’ and ‘* Queen’s Garden:,”’ and a 
New Preface. Ninth Edition. 


MUNERA PULVERIS. Six Essays on the Elements 


of Political Economy. 


TIME and TIDE, by WEARE and TYNE. Twenty- 
five Letters to a Working Man of Sunderland on Laws of Work. 


The CROWN of WILD OLIVE. Four Essays on 
Work, Traffic, War, and the Future of England, With Article on the 
Economy of the Kings of Prussia, 


QUEEN of the AIR: a Study of the Greek Myths 
of Cloud and Storm, 


The TWO PATHS. Lectures on Art and its Appli- 
cation to Decoration and Manufacture, Delivered in 1858-59. With New 
Preface and Added Note. 


“A JOY for EVER” (and ITS PRICE in the 
MARKET). The Substance of Two Lestures on the Political Economy of 
Art. With New Preface and Added Articles, 


The EAGLE’S NEST. Ten Lectures on the Relation 
of Natural Science to Art. 


LECTURES on ART. Delivered at Oxford in 1870. 
Revised by the Author, with New Preface, 
ConTEenTS :—Lecture 1. Inaugural.—2. The Relation of Art to Religion.— 
3. The Relation of Art to Mora!s,—4, The Relation of Art to Use.—5. Line.— 
6. Light.—7. Colour. 


The ETHICS of the DUST. Ten Lectures to Little 


Housewives on the Elements of Crystallisation. Fifth Edition. 


HORTUS INCLUSUS: Messages from the Wood to 
the Garden. (Mr. Kuskin’s Letters to the Sister Ladies of The Thwaite, 
Coniston.) With a Preface by Mr. Rusxry. Cloth, 4s; roan, gilt edges, 53 6d. 


The RUSKIN BIRTHDAY-BOOK. With Portrait 
of the Author, specially engraved for the Work. A Selection of Thoughts, 
Mottoes, and Aphorisms for Every Day in the Year. Cloth extra, 103; Large. 
Paper Edition, with India Proof Portrait, 15s. Several other bindings kept 
> i. This Work gives a general insight into Mr. Ruskin’s teaching and 
style. 


The KING of the GOLDEN RIVER; or, the Black 


Brothers, a Legend of Styria, With numerous Woodcuts,'Ninth Edition, 
cloth, 2s 6d. 


UNTO this LAST. Four Essays on the First Prin- 


ciples of Political Economy, Sixth Edition, 3s, cloth ; 43, roan, gilt edges, 12mo. 


FRONDES AGRESTES. Readings in ‘‘ Modern 


Painters.”’ Eighth Edition, cloth, 33; roan, gilt edges, 4s. 


CHRIST’S FOLK in the APENNINE: Reminis- 
cences of the ‘Tuscan Peasantry. By FRANCESCA AL}XANDER, E.itel by 
Joun Ruskin. In Six Parts, ls each ; or complete in cloth, 73. 


ULRIC the FARM SERVANT: a Story of the 


Bernese Oberland, Edited by Jonn Ruskin. 8vo, cloth, ls. [Just out. 


Will be ready shortly, uniform with the New Edition of “The STONES of 
VENICE,” a NEW and COMPLETE EDITION of 


MODERN PAINTERS. In 5 vols., with all the 
Woodcuts and the 87 Fall-Paye Lllustrations, besides three hitherto unpub- 
lished (“The Lake of Zug,” ‘‘ Dawn after the Wreck,” and ‘‘ Chateau de 
Blois”), etched by Mr, Ruskin and mezzotinted by the late Thomas Lupton, 
previously intended for the Fifth Volume. The text will be that of the last 
(1873) edition, with all the Author's subsequent Notes and a New Epilogue. 
Cloth, price £6 6s the 5 vols. (not sold separately). 

Some extra copies will be printed of Vol. V., in order to supply the wants 
of those whose sets are incomplete, there having been no second edition of 
that volume, as was the case with Vols. III. and IV., in 1867 and 1863, 
These copies will contain the extra plates, price £3 3s. 

Also, a COMPANION VOLUME, consisting of 
COMPLETE INDEX and Collation of Different 
Editions. This Volume will contain a Bibliographical Account of the 
different Editions of ‘‘Modern Painters” from 1843-1873, and a Collation of 
all their Variations, including Passages omitted from the Earlier by the Later 
Editions, &c. Cloth, 143; hand-made paper copies, 21s. 











By EDWARD JENKS, B.A., LL.B., Fellow of the Royal Historical Society, 
and Lecturer at Pembroke College, Cambridge. 


THOMAS CARLYLE and JOHN STUART MILL. 
(The Le Bas Prize Essay), 256 pp., small post 8vo, cloth, 43 6d. 


*,* All Books sent carriage paid. Lists post-free. 


GEORGE ALLEN, Orpington, Kent. 


Also to be had of Messrs. HAZELL, WATSON, and VINEY, Limited, 
52 Long Acre, W.C., and the principal Booksellers. 
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BLACKIE AND 


Now ready, Vols. I, to IV. to be completed in Eight Volumes, small 4to, cloth, gilt top, price 103 6d each. 


THE HENRY IRVING SHAKESPEARE. 
Edited by HENRY IRVING and FRANK A. MARSHALL. 


With NOTES and INTRODUCTIONS to each Play by F. A. MARSHALL and other Shakespearian Scholars, 
and nearly 600 Illustrations by Gordon Browne. 


*,* Vol. V. will be published in January. 


‘a ‘* This handsomely printed edition will win public recognition by its unique and serviceable qualities.”— 
pectat vr. . 
“A more useful and scholarly edition is scarcely obtainable.”’-—Notes and Queries, 





NINTH EDITION, THIRTIETH THOUSAND. 


The UNIVERSE; or, the Infinitely Great and the Infinitely 
Little. A Study of Contracts in Creation, and Marvels Revealed and Explained by Natural Science. By 
F. A. Poucuet, M.D. With 273 Engravings on Wood, of which 56 are Full-Page size. Medium 8vo, 
cloth extra, gilt edges, 7s 6d. 
* We can honestly commend this work, which is as admirably as it is copiously illustrated.’’—Times, 


The LEAST of ALL LANDS. Seven Chapters on the 


Topography of Palestine in Relation to its History. By Witu1am MILLER, C.1.E., LL.D., Principal of 
— en Christian College and Fellow of the University of Madras. With 4 Maps, crown 8vo, cloth, 
33 6d. 


We aa which should stimulate the study of Scripture and lend a new interest to geography.”"—British 
eekly. 


The IMPERIAL DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LAN- 


GUAGE. A Complete Encyclopedic Lexicon, Literary, Etymological, Scientific, Technological, and 
Pronouncing. By JouN Oatuviz, LL.D. New Edition, carefully Revised and greatly Augmented. 
Edited by Cuartes ANNANDALE, M.A., LL.D. Illustrated by above 3,00) Engravings on Wood, In 4 
vols, imperial 8vo, cloth, £5; or half-morocco, £6 63. 
i It will be for many years the most serviceab‘e and most highly valued of Enzlish dictionaries,” —Saturday 
eview. 


A CONCISE ENGLISH DICTIONARY : Literary, Scientific, 


Etymological, and Pronouncing. Based on the New Edition of Ogilvie’s ‘‘ Imperial Dictionary.”” By 
CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A., LL.D. Feap. 4to, cloth, 103 64; half-morocco, 153. 
“The ‘Concise Dictionary’ stands first—and by a long interval—among all the one-volume English 
dictionaries hitherto published.”"—Academy. 


VERE FOSTER’S WATER-COLOUR SERIES. 


A Series of Practical Guides to the study of Water-Colour Painting, from the most Elementary Stage to the 
more Advanced, consisting of Fac-similes of Original Water-Colour Drawings, with numerous Pencil Illustra- 
tions, and full Instructions for Drawing and Painting. 


The Times says :—“ We can strongly recommend the series to young students.’ 
Painting for Beginners. By J. Carrow. | Studies of Trees. By J. Nerepmam. 
First Stage, cloth, 2s 6d ; Second Stage, cloth, 4s, | First Series, cloth, 53 ; Second Series, cloth, 5s. 


Simple Lessons in Landscape Painting. | Easy Studies in Water Colours. By 
R. P. Lerrcu and J. Cattow. Cloth, 6s. 


By Various Artists. Cloth, 3s. | 
Simple Lessons in Marine Painting. | Sketches in Water Colours. By T. M. 
| Ricuarpson, R. P. Lerrcu, J. A. Houtston, T. 


By Epwarp Duncan. Cloth, 3s. + -. i - 
° : eT . Rowzotuam, E, Duncan, and J. NEEDHAM. 
Simple Lessons in Flower Painting. | Cioth, 5. . 


By Various Artists. Cloth, 33. 5 a , 

aftr ctnssnancendlips =e .,, | Iluminating. With a Sketch of the 
Advanced Studies in Flower Painting. | History of the Art. By W. J. Lorriz, B.A., 

By Apa Hansvury. Cloth, 7s 6d. | F.S.A. Cloth, 6s. 


*,* These Books may also be hadin Numbers. Detailed List post-free on application. 





NEW STORY BOOKS BY MR HENTY. 
The LION of ST. MARK: a Tale of Venice. By G. A. 


HeEntTy. With 10 Full-Page Illustrations by Gordon Browne. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 63. 


**Every boy should read ‘ The Lion of St. Mark.’ Mr. Henty has never produced any story more delightful, 
— wholesome, or more vivacious. From first to last it will be read with keen enjoyment.”’—Saturday 
eview. 


CAPTAIN BAYLEY’S HEIR: a Tale of the Gold Fields 


of California. By G. A. Henry. With 12 Full-Page Illustrations by H. M. Paget. Crown 8vo, cloth 
elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 


“It is so full of life and go that it is quite irresistible, and is sure to be one of the favourites of the 
season.’’— Observer. 


The CAT of BUBASTES: a Story of Ancient Egypt. By 


. A. eee. With 8 Full-Page Illustrations by J. R. Weguelin. Crown Svo, cloth elegant, olivine 
edges, 5s. 


“* A capital tale of ancient Egypt—instructive as well as exciting.”—Daily Telegraph. 





BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
BONNIE PRINCE CHARLIE. 6s. ORANGE and GREEN. 53s. 
a = rae 6s. The BRAVEST of the BRAVE. 5s. 
e YOUNG CARTHAGINIAN. 6s 
. A FINAL RECKONING. 5s. 
With WOLFE in CANADA. 6s. 7 ee 
For NAME and FAME. 5s. 


The LION of the NORTH. Gs. 
* The DRAGON and the RAVEN. 55s. 


With CLIVE in INDIA. 6s. 
In FREEDOM'S CAUSE. 6s. ST. GEORGE for ENGLAND. 5s. 
By SHEER PLUCK. 5s. 


THROUGH the FRAY. 6s. 
UNDER DRAKE'S FLAG. 6s. FACING DEATH. 5s. 
STURDY and STRONG. 2s Gd. 


TRUE to the OLD FLAG. 6s. 
In the REIGN of TERROR. 5s. YARNS on the BEACH. ls 6d. 








SON’S 


LIst. 


NEW STORY-BOOK BY mr. FEN 
Quicksilver : or, a Boy wit ‘a 
biel, Sbome arncy peed 
all. us i 2 
8v0, Gath eam, ‘wees pany - Dadd. Crom 
“Ta this excellent story Young England 
much _ entertai t d Can find 
thought.”—Court. Jowradl. — tober 
By the SAME AUTHOR, 
Dick o’ the Fens. 6s. | Yussuf the Guide, §5 
Devon Boys. 6s. Menhardoz, §s, ; 
Brownsmith’s _ Boy. | Patience Wins, ts 
63 v8, 
° | N ‘ ° 
Bunyip Land. 6s. | eu the Natural, 
The Golden Magnet. Mother Carey’ 
6s. | Chickens, 53, 
In the King’s Name. | A Terrible Cowary 
63. 1s 6d, ; 





NEW STORY-BOOKS FOR Boys, 
The Missing Merchantman. By 


CoLLINGwoop. With Illu:trations by W, § 
Overend. 5s. ; 





Under Hatches ; or, Ned Woodthorpe’s 
Adventures. By F. FRanxkrort eax ae 
Illustrations by A. Forestier. 53, 


Self-Exiled: a Story of the High Segs 
and Kast Africa, By J.A.Srevart. With Illus. 
trations by J. Schinberg. 33 6d. 


Storied Holidays: A Cycle of Rei. 
Letter Days. By E. S. Brooks. With Iluty. 
tions by Howard Pyle. 33 6d. 


The Brig ‘ Audacious.’ By Alan Cole, 
With Illustrations by John Schénberg, 28 64, 


The Saucy May. By Henry Frith, 


With 4 Full-Page Illustrations. 23 6d, 





NEW STORY-BOOKS FOR GIRLS. 


Under False Colours. By Sarah Doud. 
NEY. With Illustrations by G. G. Kilburne, § 


Gianetta: a Girl’s Story of Herself. By 


Rosa MULHOLLAND. With Illustrations by 
Lockhart Bogle. 53, 


Meg’s Friend. By Alice Corsran 


With Illustrations by Robert Fowler, 33 6d. 


Hugh Herbert’s Inheritance. By Care. 
LINE AvusTIN. With Illustrations by 0. 1. 
Garland. 33 6d. 


J asper’s Conquest. By Elizabeth J. 
een. With Ilustrations by T. H: Wil. 
2s 6d. 


Little Lady Clare. By Evelyn Everett 
ee With Illustrations by Robert Fowler 
23 6d. 





GEORGE MACDONALD’S BOOKS FOR 
THE YOUNG. 


At the Back of the North Wind. With 
Illustrations by Arthur Hughes, 5:. 


Ranald Bannerman’s Boyhood. With 


Illustrations by Arthur Hughes, 5s. 


The Princess and the Goblin. Wit) 
Illustrations by Arthur Hughes and Horm 
Petherick. 3s 6d. 


The Princess and Curdie. With Iw 


trations in tints by James Allen, 33 6d. 


Gutter-Percha Willie, the Workiss 


Genius, With Illu-trations, 23 6d. 





With Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, 1s 6d, 


When I was a Boy in China: @ 
Authentic Narrative of Chinese Boy-Life, By 
Yan Puovu Lez, a Native of China. 

“The peculiar charm of this book arises from th 
fact that it gives for the first time an account of the 
inner life of a Chinese family...... Such a revelation 
has never before been made public, and its novelty 





is equalled in attraction by the modesty and simplicity 
with which it is told.”—Academy. 


*x* BLACKIE and SON’S NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of BOOKS suitable for Presentation, with Synops 
of their Contents, sent post-free on application. 





London: BLACKIE and SON, 49 and 50 Old Bailey. 





| > | 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO.'S BOOKS FOR XMAS PRESENTS. 





RICHLY ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 
The LAY of ST. JUCUNDUS. Written 


by EpitH Rosinson. Profusely Illustrated by George Hodgson. 
Tmperial 4to, stiff boards, 6s, 
“Mr, Hodgson has thoroughly entered into the spirit of the poem. 
Nothing can be better than his satirical sketches of the monks.”"—Times. 
«4 new Ingoldsby Legend, The drawings are highly amusing and admirably 


executed.” —Graphic, 


NATURE and ART: Poemsand Pictures 
from the Best Authors and Artists. Compiled by L. R. Estes, Ilus- 
trated with 14 Etchings and 50 Original Illustrations, uniquely bound in 
cloth, royal 4to, 21s. 

“Que of the handsomest gift-books of the season,” 


With KAULBACH’S FAMOUS DRAWINGS. 


REYNARD the FOX: an Old Story 
Retold. Post 4to, cloth extra, full gilt side and top, 3s 6d. 


“An excellent edition of the delightful, humorous, cynical old story. 
Kaulbach’s drawings are masterpieces of skilful execution, and are fall of 
a quaint sly humour which catches the meaning of the tale perfectly.” — 


St, James's Gazette. 
THROUGH the #WORDSWORTH 


COUNTRY. By Professor W1.t1am Kni@ut. With 56 Illustrations of 
Lake Scenery by Harry Goodwin, on Japanese paper. Columbier 8vo, 
richly bound, 42s, 
“The illustrations are 
scenery."—Times, ‘* This | 
be better.”"—Saturday Review, 


rn! 
FLOWERS and FLOWER-LORE. By 
Rev. Hitperic Frienp, F.L.S. Llustrated, Third Edition (in 1 vol.), 
8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 7s 6d. 

“4 full study of a very fascinating subject, forming a perfect treasury 
of curious and out-of-the-way flower learning. Altogether the work is an 
important and exhaustive one, and occupies a distinct place of its own.”’— 
Times. 


OUR CELEBRITIES: a Portrait Gallery. 


Photographs (17in. by 12in.) by Watéry (of Regent Street) from 
Special Sittings. Monographs by Dr. L, EnaEL, Series I., containing 

12 Portraits, elegantly bound, 12s 6d. 
“Tt is not too much to say that they are in the highest style of art, faith- 
ful, yet agreeable.”’—Court Jowrnal. ‘*A new and highly interesting 


publication.”—Daily Telepraph. 


A UNIQUE WORK. 


“A storehouse of entertainment for every student of Nature and scholar.” 


The WANDERINGS: of PLANTS and 


ANIMALS from THEIR, HOME in ASIA to EUROPE. By Professor 
Victor HeHn, Second Edition, thick 8vo, 7s 6d. 
“No more interesting work can be imagined.”—Academy, 
interesting.” —Field, 


TWO USEFUL WORKS. 
The LITTLE CYCLOPADIA of 


COMMON THINGS. By Sir Grorce W. Cox, Bart., M.A. Sixth 
Edition, fully Illustrated, thick 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s 6d. 


_“*For handy reference and information on subjects of common interest, 
it is to be preferred to the big encyclopmdias, You get an explanation, for 
example, concerning the raw materials and products of manufacture, the 
practical applications of science, and the main facts of natural history, 
chemistry, and most other departments of knowledge, within brief compass. 
The numerous illustrations are often a material help in clearing away 
pe and misapprehensions that widely prevail...... Remarkably cheap.” 
—Scotsman. 


The DOG: its Management and Diseases. 
By Professor J. Wooprorre Hity. Illustrated, Revised Edition, 
brought up to date, thick 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 

“We know of no work where the information is more complete...... This 
excellent treatise.”’—Pall Mall Gazette, 


SOME STANDARD WORKS. 
DYCE’S SHAKSPERE. 


10 vols, 8vo, cloth extra, gilt tops, £4 10s. 


BOSWELL’S JOHNSON. Edited by 


Percy FirzGERALD, M.A. New Edition, with a Bibliography by H. R. 


TEDDER, 3 vols, 8vo, 27s. 
The PERCY RELIQUES. Edited by 


H. B, WueEatizy. 3 vols. royal 8yo, 35s. 


W. H. PRESCOTT’S WORKS. Edited 


by J. F. Kirk. MEXICO—PERU—FERDINAND and ISABELLA. 


edium 8vo, each 7s 6d. 
THOROLD ROGERS—SIX 





charming and admirably characteristic of the 
hand and seductive volume. Nothing could 
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New Edition, 


SOME NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS. 








oa oy of WORK and WAGZS, New Stereotyped Edition, in 
01., 10s 6d. 


-—T 


Commander CAMERON’S NEW STIRRING TALE. 


a) YDVATIC : 
The QUEEN’S LAND. With Plates by 
Wn. Parkinson. 3s 6d. 
“ Replete with exciting incident and stirring adventure. Its descriptions 
of African scenery and hunting episodes are vivid and exciting.’’—Post, 
UNIFORM EDITION of Captain MAYNE REID'S 
posthumous ONE-VOLUME NOVELS. 


1. The CHILD WIFE. With Plates, 3s 6d. 


“There is no want of vivacity in the new production of the old bnefac- 
tor of our boyhood.”—Athenwum. “One of his most readable and 
interesting romances.”—Glasgow Herald. 


2. NO QUARTER! With Plates, 3s 6d. 


“A rattling historical novel. It takes us back to the days of the 
Cavaliers and Roundheads.”—Academy. “Is better than a pile of the vapid 
social nonsense which goes by the name of romance.’’— Daily Telegraph. 


3. The FREE LANCES. With Plates, 
3s 6d. 
‘*Above the average of Captain Mayne Reid's writings.” —Aoademy. 
“ Full of exciting adventures.’’—Scotsman. 


In the LAND of MARVELS. By Tu. 


VERNALEKEN and Professor E, Jonnsoy, M.A. Illustrated by Wm. 
Parkinson, 53, 


** A charming collection of fairy-tales and legends.”—Literary World, 


From the BOSOM of the DEEP. By J. 
E. Muppock. With Plates, 3s 6d. 
“The story is well told, and shows considerable inventive ability.”— 
Saturday Review, “Specially successful in its thrilling incidents of the 
sea,”’—Academy, 


A KING and NOT a KING. By Marcarer 


Spring Rice. Illustrated, cloth extra, crown 8vo, 53. 

** Excellent in design, and written in a style of great Jiterary charm 
brings it near the level of Mr. R. L. Stevenson's “ Prince Otto.’ ’”’—Scolsman. 
“Quite remarkable, It is a powerful and exceedingly vivid presentation 
of oa life in Court guise."—Atheneum, “A really interesting story.’” 
—Guardian, 


An AMERICAN HERO: a Short Life of 


J. LLOYD GARRISON. By Frances E, Cooxe. Illustrated, 1s 6d, 


TRUTH for ITS OWN SAKE: a Short 


Life of CHARLES DARWIN. By W. Mawer, F.R.G.S. Illus,, 1s 6d. 


MERRY, MERRY BOYS. By Rev. J. J. 


Wricut. Illustrated, 1s 6d. 


SOME NEW BOOKS FOR GIRLS. 
KINTAIL PLACE: a Story of the French 


Revolution. By the Author of *‘ Dorothy,’ Second Edition, Illus- 
trated, 3s 6d, 


CASTLE HEATHER. By Lady Witiam 


Lennox. Second Edition, 3s 6d. 


The GREAT COMPOSERS. Short Lives 


of Eminent Musicians, By C. E. Bourne, Third Edition, with 
numerous Portraits, 3s 6d. 
“Mr. Bourne tells nearly all that is known of the great musicians of the 
past in a clear and pleasing fashion,”’—Literary World. 
the Last 


BARTHOLOMEW LEGATE: 


Smithfield Martyr. By Firorence Greece. With 3 Intaglio Plates 
from Original Oil Paintings, 3s 6d. 


CELEBRATED WOMEN TRAVELLERS 
of the NINETEENTH CENTURY. Second Edition, with 8 Plates. 
Frederica Bremer—Ida Pfeiffer—Lady Stanhope—Lady Brassey—Lady 
Morgan—Mrs. Trollope—Isabella Bird—Lady Flor. Dixie—Miss Gordon 
Cumming—Lady Barker ; and others. 


Mrs. MARSHALL’S NEW BOOK. 


ALMA. By Emma Marsuatt. 


“ Very charming.”’— Whitehall, 


NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
FAIRY-TALES. By Jean Mace. Translated 


by Carnotine Genny. With Full-Page Plates by Bertall. 33 6d. 
“Charmingly got-up; will take a place in the very front rank of books for 
the young. Were we selecting a book for the little ones, we should, without 
hesitation, select this capital budget by Jean Macé.”"—Teacher’s Aid. 


) \" [ % | r al 7 
INDIAN FABLES. By P. V. Ramaswami 
Rasy. Fully Illustrated by F.C. Gould. 2s 6d. 
** Will be welcomed on the score of cleverness and comparative novelty.” 
—Atheneum. ‘Ought to be a favourite with children.”—Academy. 


TWO NEW BOOKS by the AUTHOR of “MORAVIAN LIFE, in the 
BLACK FOREST.” 


LIFE and ADVENTURES of a VERY 


LITTLE MONKEY. With Full-Page Plates, 4to, 2s 6d. 
a A delightful story for children, Written with fun as well as feeling.” 
—Times, 


STORIES of MY PETS. With Full-Page 


Plates, 2s. 
* A fascinating story of animal-lore.”—Atheneum. 
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CLARENDON PRESS NEW 
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UNPUBLISHED LETTERS of DAVID HUME. 
ow re: with a Fac-simile of Hume’s Handwriting, 8vo, cloth, 12s 6d. 
LETTERS of DAVID HUME to WILLIAM STRAHAN. 
Now first Edited, with yong Notes, Index, &c., by G. BIRKBECK 
Hitt, D.O.L., Pembroke College, Editor of the Oxford Edition of Boswell’s 
Life of Johnson. 


NEW. EDITION of Prof. J a4 ita 8 TRANSLATION of PLATO’S 


Just published, medium rid cloth, ite ‘ed; ted inti on to 
"PLATO. —The REPUBLIC. Translated into E nglish, with 

an Analysis and wrecker 9 ” B. Jowett, M.A., Master of te Balliol as 

i R =e of Greek, Oxford. Third Edition, Revised and Correcte 
throughout, 
bes The Additions and Alterations, both in the Introduction and in the Text of 
this Edition, affect at least a third of the Work. 
5 the SAME suet. 
Medium 8vo, cloth, £3 10s 

PLATO.—The DIALOGUES. Translated into English, 

with Adialyges and Introductions, by B. Jowztt, M.A., Regius Professor of 

Greek, Lael — in 5 vols. 

‘ea s. I. and II., demy 8vo, cloth, 21s. 

ARISTOTLE. —The POLITICS. Translated into English, 

with Introduction, Marginal Analysis, Essays, — and Indices. 

Two vols, demy 8vo, cloth, 32s 

THUCYDIDES. Translated into English, with Introduc- 

tion, Marginal Analysis, Notes, and Indices. 
NEW and malay. Lge of the OXFORD se gear CALENDAR, 

ublished, crown 8vo, cloth 
The ) OXFORD UNI RSITY CALEN DAR for the YEAR 
+ : The look has been restored in many respects to the shape which it bore in the 
years immediately preceding 1863. The entire series of Class Lists and Honour 
Lists ave again inserted from their commencement, and the Names and Colleges of 
the Winners of the University Scholarships, Exhibitions, and Prizes, in most cases 
from the foundation, are given. 
A SUPPLEMENT to the UNIVERSITY CALENDAR. 
Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


The HISTORICAL REGISTER of the UNIVERSITY of 
OXFORD. Lee | a Supplement to the University Calendar, with an Alpha- 
betical Record University Honours and Distinctions, completed to 
the end of Trinity Term, 1888. 

NEW WORK , Professor POLLOCK and ye R. 8. WRIGHT. 
ust published, 8vo, cloth, 83 6 


An ESSAY on POSSESSION in the ‘COMMON LAW. 
Parts I. and IL. by FrepeRicK PouLock, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Juris- 
prudence, Oxford, and ‘Professor of Common Law in the Inns of Court. 
Part IIL. by R. 8. Wrieut, B.C.L., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 

: Part I, Introduction. 
Part II. Of Possession Generally. 
Part III. Possession and Trespass in Relation to the Law of Theft. 


A NEW OLASS-BOOK of eee lg 
Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 
A CLASS-BOOK of ELEMENTARY” CHEMISTRY. 
W. W. Fisuer, M.A., F.C.S., Aldrichian Demonstrator of Chemistry in By 
University of Oxford, ‘late Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 

*,* The Author has foliowed the Syllabus of the Oxford Local Examinations for 
Senior Candidates and the Examination of Women, which is similar in extent to 
the Syllabus of the Preliminary Examination in the School of Natural Science and 
for Medicine at Oxford, 

“‘The book is of sterling value,and will be welcomed by the teacher of Ele- 
mentary Chemistry as a guide to his students, which he will have pleasure and 
full confidence in placing in their hands. The volume is well got up, and the 
facts included are clearly described in a concise and readable manner.’”’—Nature. 


STANDARD BOOKS FOR 





ann 


AND STANDARD 


BOOKS. 


COMPLETION of Mr. MONRO’S SCHOOL EDITION of HOMER'S! 
Just published, extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


HOMER.—ILIAD. Books XIII.-XXIV. (for 
With Introduction, a Brief Homeric Grammar, and Notes, by D, 
M.A., Provost of | Oriel College, Oxford, Author of “A @G: 
Homeric Dialect.”’ 

By the SAME AUTHOR. 
Second Edition, Revised and Corrected, extra fcap. 8vo, clot 

HOMER.—ILIAD. Books I.-XII. (for Schools), _ 
Introduction, a Brief Homeric Grammar, and Notes, by D; B. 
Provost of Oriel College, Oxford, Author of **A Gra mmar of th 
Dialect.” Book I., separately, 2s. 

¢ ss bg supersede, as it deserves to supersede, all its predecessors"= 

‘azette. 
“ Fulfils its purpose admirably, and is certainly the best school o. 

—— of the works of Homer that has come ander our noticg,”—= 

eview, 
UNIFORM with “PASSAGES for TRANSLATION into LATEN E 
Just published, extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 3a, 


PASSAGES for TRANSLATION into GREEK. 
Sarcent, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Hertford College, Oxford, 


Just published, extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d, 


A LATIN PROSE PRIMER. By J. Y. Sa 
Fellow and Tutor of Hertford College, Oxford. c ; 

*,* This Latin Prose Primer is intended to be used asa Com; 
PASSAGES for TRANSLATION into LATIN” (Seventh Battion), cn a 


: Just published, extra fcap. Svo, cloth, 2s. 

An INTRODUCTION to LATIN SYNTAX. By W, tk 

Grsson, M.A., late Exhibitioner of Balliol College, Oxford. 

* Instead of beginning with an abstract rule to be learned, each Section 
with @ Latin sentence or sentences illustrative of the rule which ts tobe cin : 

Just published, Third Edition, extra fcap, 8vo, cloth, in One or Two Parts, %, 

CORNELIUS NEPOS. With English Notes by Osc 

Brownine, M.. 4 Senior Fellow of King’s College, Cambrid Think 


Edition, Revised by W. R. Incz, M.A., Fellow of King’s College, 0 
and Assistant-Master at Eton, 


NEW EDITIONS of the CLARENDON PRESS GERMAN CLASSIOS, 
Just published, Fifth Edition, extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d, 


LESSING’S MINNA VON BARNHELM: a Comedy, ' 
a Life of Lessing, Critical Analysis, Complete Commentary, &e. 
OC. A. BucnHerm, Ph.D., Professor of German in King’s College, Lon 
“Dr. Buchheim has certainly done his work thoroughly and well.” —Ae 


Just published, Fifth Hdition, Revised, extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d, 
MODERN GERMAN READER, A Graduated Col 


of Extracts in Prose, from Modern German Writers. Part I., with Eng 
Notes, a Grammatical Appendix, and a Complete Vocabulary ‘and an 
= by OC. A. BucuuErM, Phil. Doc., Professor of German in King’s Oolla 
ndon. 
*‘ Dr. Buchheim requires no praise. He has long secured it, and ‘a 
what he has sosused.™ "—Notes and Queries, = “ a 
Just published, Seventh Edition, extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. > 


SCHILLER’S WILLIAM TELL. With a Life of Schil 
an Historical and Critical Introduction, A ents, a Complete Oo 
tary, and Map. Edited by C. A. Bucnuerm, Phil. Doc., Professor of Geri 
in King’s College, London. 

‘* Dr. Buchheim, by his excellent editions of the German Classics, has done the 
more than any other man to forward the study of German in England 

America.” —Westminster Review. 


PRESENTS AND PRIZES. 
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An ti ge ag cng to GREEK SCULPTURE. | 


L. B, Urcort, M.A., late Scholar of Corpus 
& risti College, Oxford ; Assistant - Master in 
Marlborough College. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s 6d. 
By the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 
LECTURES on the BOOK of JOB. Delivered 
in Westminster Abbey by the Very Rev. GEORGE 
GRANVILLE BRADLEY, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 
Second Edition, crown 8y0, “cloth, 7s 6d. 
Ui ust published, 
* Uniform with ‘Lectures on Ecclesiastes.’ 
“Bnis scholarly and yet most effective and popular 
book...... No one who takes up the volume is willing 
to layit down till he gets to the end of it.”.—Spectator. 


DALMATIA, the QUARNERO, and ISTRIA: 
with Cettinge in Montenegro, and the Island of 
Grado. By T. G. Jackson, M.A., F.S.A., Honorary | 
Fellow of Wadham College, Oxford, Architect; | 
Author of ‘‘ Modern Gothic Architecture.” 3 vols, 
8vo, half-parchment, with many Plates and Illus. | 
trations, 42s, 

“Mr. T. G. Jackson is to be heartily thanked for 
his volumes......The plates and cuts, nearly all after 
Mr. Jackson’s own drawings, are so good that it is 
Cifficult to single out any for special praise.” 

—Portfolio. 

A HISTORY of GERMAN LITERATURE. 
By W. Scuerer, Translated from the a | 
German Edition, by Mrs. F., C. CoNYBEARE, 
Edited by F. Max MULLER, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo, 
cloth, 21s. 


“The best introduction to the study of German | 


literature available in our — iti is systematic, 
comprehensive, catholic, and m 
Pall Mali Gazette, 
PERRAULT’S POPULAR TALES. Edited 
from the Original French Editions, with an Intro- 
duction of Fairy Tales, &., by ANDREW Lana, 


M.A., late Fellow of Merton College. rt Edition, | 


feap. 'Bv0, half-vellum, paper 8, 

**Mr. Lang has found a congenial task, which he 

has executed with that combination of profound 

scholarship and vivacity of style peculiarly his own.” 
—St. James's Gazette, 


| and a half,’* 
Mr. NEWMAN'S EDITION of the “ POLITICS.” 








NEW WORK by Dr. MARTINEAU. 


A STUDY of RELIGION: its Sources and 
Contents. By James MartinEav, D.D., LL.D 
late Principal of Manchester New College, London. 
2 vols, 8vo, cloth, 24s. 

** By a long way the most notable theological work 
which has appeared in this country for many a day.” 
—Scottish Review. 


By the SAME AUTHOR, 


TYPES of ETHICAL THEORY. By James 
Martineav, D.D., LL.D., late Principal of Man- 
chester New College, London. Second Edition, 2 
vols, crown 8vo, 15s, 

“The most important and original work which 

English philoso st we A has produced for at least a century 

jpectator. 


The POLITICS of ARISTOTLE. LEdited, 
with Introductory Essays and English Notes, by 
W. L. Newman, M.A.,, Fellow of Balliol College, 
Jate Reader in Ancient History, Oxford. Vols, I. 
and II., 8.0, cloth, 28s, 
“Must long continue to be the standard English 
edition of the ‘ Politios,’’’—Atheneun. 


NEW EDITION of Dr. STUBBS’S HISTORICAL 
LECTURES. 


| SEVENTEEN LECTURES on the STUDY of 
MEDIAVAL and MODERN HISTORY and 
KINDRED SUBJECTS. By Wit11am Stvsss, 
D.D., Bishop of Chester, late Regius Professor of 
Modern aoe fe Oxford. Second Edition, crown 
8vo, cloth, 8s 
* Of altogether , value.”—Times, 


The CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of 
ENGLAND, in its Origin and Development. By 
Wituiam STUBBS, e | Lord Bishop of Chester, 
late Regius Professor of Modern History, Oxford. 
Library Edition, 3 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, £2 8s, 

“‘The standard work on the subject of which it 
treats.”’—Times. 








BOSWELL’S LIFE of SAMUEL JOHN 
LL.D., and Journal of a Tour to the-E 
Edited, with Notes, &c., by GEO. a 

D.C.L., Pembroke College, Oxford. 
medium 8vo, leather back, cloth side’, with 
lustrations, £3 3s. 
*,* No pains have been spared to render the Oxford 

Edition of t the Life fully worthy in point of 

and the judicious selection of illustrative matter ft 

Author and his Work. 

‘* The classical edition, the scholar’s Boswell.”* 
—Pall Mail Gasette,. 
By the SAME EDITOR. 


The WIT and WISDOM of SAMUEL J 
SON. Selected and Arranged 


“ Boswell’s Life of Johnson.” 
in crown 8yo, cloth elegant, gilt top, 7s 6d. 
** An extremely interesting book.”—Globe, 


The a of the ENGLISH TONG 
y J. EarRte, M.A., formerly Fellow of 

Boze. and Professor of Anglo-Sax 

Fourth Edition, fcap. 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d 

“This admirable and authoritative work. So fr 

as its historical treatment of the language, it 
regarded as a manifesto of the soundest 
scholarship.”—Notes and Queries, 


An ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY of thé | 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE, Arranged on 
Historical Basis. By W. W: Sxzat, Litt. 
Professor of Anglo- "gg Cambridge. 
Edition, 4to, cloth, £2 


af ina to the vast Edition of th bow 


~— 


pried ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY @ 
the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. yA & 
Editor. Third Edition, crown 8vo, 53 
“Mr. Skeat’s larger dictionary has Sooo 
title to the gratitude of all scholars; and of 
smaller he yen we can only sa; that it is not 
useful and valuable.”’—Saturday | eta. 


FULL CLARENDON PRESS CATALOGUES POST-FREE ON APPLICATION. 
London: HENRY FROWDE, Olarendon Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C. 
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